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THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 


We offer the readers of the Dollar 
Monthly in the present number a series 
of very beautiful designs of an allegori- 
cal character, emblematical of the East- 
ern and Western hemispheres. They 
are from the pencil of Billings, and were .° 
engraved expressly for this establish- 
ment. Separated bya thousand leagues 
of ocean, as the East and West is, still 
the connecting links of interest are ob- 
vious, and the reader will find that we 
have mingled the various 8¢enes quite 

uously in our article. Our first 

ure represents the pioneer of Amer- 
ca, clearing the giant forest trees; hard 
by is his log cabin and cheerful family 
group, while above him in the far per- 
ve is depicted the scene which 


shall grow out of his needy labors. Be- 
n 


hold a large and flourishing city, with 
shipping and steamers ploughing the 
waters amidst all the token of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. The story of the 
scene is manifest. Our second engrav- 
ing i typical of semi-civilization, and 
‘us to Mexico, where we see the 
fierce volcanoes of that region, the Cath- 
olic temple, the mule team, and the 
dashing caballeros, with his weapons 
of offence and defence ever in his grasp. 
and his body clothed in the loose 
picturesque costume of his nation. Far 
ry | upon the plain is just indicated 
the locality of the famous city of the 
Montezumas. Our next engraving car- 
mes us at once to the far East. The 
Chinese figures and the unmistakable 
a, With the snake charmer and his 
ul pet cobra, at once localize the 
scene, and fire the imagination to activi- 
ty and curious thought. With what 
led emotions do we, the dwellers 
on the transatlantic shore, look on the 
Eastern hemisphere! Remote from our 
especial interest and observation, we are 
4pt to look on it less as an integral por- 
ie of the common heritage of humanity than as another world. 
it incommon parlanee, the old world—another planet, as it were. 
ts distance lends it that enchantment which belongs ever to the 


remote in space and time. ‘To us the history, the poe 
and the 
x nent of. the ded 
of Europe, the same parti-colored of singled 
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fact and fancy. We long to visit these 

strange lands, hoary with antiquity, the 

graves of so many nations, the battle- 

fields of so many races, the theatre of so 

many splendid triumphs of art, of science, 

of etatesmanship, the cradle and the i 

of glories innumerable as the stars. 

magical influence of the East is constant- 

ly exerting its attractive force upon us, 

Many of us obey an impulse mysterio: 

and uncontrollable. We take up our pil- 

grim staff and f° thither. e wander 

through merry England, with somethin, 

of a home feeling awakened by the fami- 

liar tongue and the familiar n of 

— and places. We into sunny 

nee; we are hurried down the legen- 

dary Rhine; we cross the Alps in the 

path of Hannibal and Napoleon ; we wor- 

ship the glories of art in Rome the eter- 

nal, and in Florence the fair; we glide be- 

neath ruined palaces, along the silent ca- 

nals of the queen city of the Adriatic; we 

revive our classic studies in the isles and 

on the mainland of Greece ; we gaze upon 

the minarets of Stamboul the magnifi- 

cent; we float down the Nile, or mount 

the pyramids in Egypt; if very adventur- 

ous, we penetrate to the far Cathay, and 

from these wanderings we come back 

enriched with many bright ideas and 

pleasant memories. Our fourth illustra- 

tion shows us a Turk tranquilly smok- 

ing his narghillah, a picture of the indo- 

lence and voluptuousness of the Oriental 

character, a scene hye at once of 

the Bosphorus, and the Golden Horn, o 

the Valley of Sweet Waters, and fts.vel- 

vet carpet of green, of Constantinople 

and all its gorgeous surroundings. Next 

we have before us a characteristic — 

of Africa, while the huge ostrich and the 

distant palm trees still more particularly 

localize the scene. Following this we 

have a fine suggestive design of Europe 

personified as a female sovereign ef ex- 

quisite and commanding loveliness. In 

her hand is the sceptre, and on her head 

is the crown, of civilization. Banners 

and trophies of arms surround her, in 

token of her sovereignty, a just and 

graceful combination. On the opposite 

page we have a very beautiful mad char- 

acteristic representation of America. The 

in the is that of 
iberty, with the sh of our Union, and 

bearing the Phrygian Fen aay symbol of in- 

dependence--op her Af her feet crouch- 

es an Indian, thetype of that gallant but fated 

poor the aborigines of the continent, who are 

gradually but surely sinking before the march 

of undoubtedly to utter 

extinction ‘ore the lapse of many more 

years. On the following two pages = have 

the East and West depicted as opposite to 

each other 5 the first scene is that of our west- 

ern prairies, aad @ group of red men mounted 

upon their’wild horses are seen in all their 

picturesque f¥eedom.of character. They are 

watching the oh-Coming emigrant train, ready 

to pick off any stngglers, and then to rob and 
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murder them. A 
fire, too, has sprung 
up in the ran dry 
‘ass, and leaping 
om spot to spot, 
hurries wild ani 


x mals and travellers 
forward to avoid swift destruction, The sec- 


ond of these two engravings gives us at a 
lance a tableaux of the gorgeous East. Here 
the “ desert ship,” the camel, patiently bear- 
ing its burthen, and the stately and enormous 
elephant, with his strange and brilliant orn 
ments and appointments, and then the human 
figures in this group. The Arab is the true 
type of his race, as is the Circassian woman 
mounted in the distance. On the next page 
we have a European battle-field, and below it 
a boat scene upon the Nile, and finish the se 
ries of illustrations by a small but most effec- 
tive picture of Arctic life, rendered so familiar 
to us by the accounts preserved by the lament- 
ed Dr. of his adventures in those regions. 
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[oRIGINAL.] 


THE DOOMED SHIP. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


Duruve the last half of the seventeenth 
century, the good people of New England 
were much exercised spirit by the belief 
that the powers of darkness been let loose 
to tempt their fidelity, to combat their princi- 

, and to work dire revenge in their ranks. 
Fel clerical guides were not above the 
judices and superstitions of that day when 
witchcraft was solemnly nized as an ac- 
tual or existing offence, and when to doubt its 
existence was regarded a proof of infidelity. 
Credulity is contagious, and the imaginary 
horrors of a few weak and fear-stricken minds 
were communicated to the entire population. 
The stern colonist who feared the face of no 
mortal foe, whose dauntless valor defied alike 
the savage beast and the no less savage Indian, 
trem like a child at the thought that his 
footsteps in the forest were beset by evil beings 
fear, imagination lent an exaggerated form an 
color to the most natural phenomena, and 
earth, air and ocean teemed with supernatural 

. The hoot of an owl was construed 
mocking cry of a sprite, and the roar 
ofa midnight tempest into the howls of a 
legion of demons. Men saw armies battling 
in the air, and heard at midnight the 
sound of drums and trumpets. Some- 
times flights of fiery arrows streamed 
across the midnight sky, and though 
they were doubtless the shafts of the 
Aurora Borealis, still the souls of the 
gazers sank within them as if they had 
witnessed awful p igies, foretelling 
war and bloodshed. The Rey, Cotton 
Mather has recorded scenes of these 
prodigious phenomena, and it is on his 
narrative the following wild tale 
is based. 

Atasmall inn that stood near the 

water side at Salem, and was kept by 
jah Peabody, a pious and right- 
eous citizen, a seafaring man sojourn- 
ed, while the vessel of which he was 
the oginin, was being got ready for 
sea, m the window of his cham- - . 
ber, the captain could at any time have 
4 view of the “ Noah’s Dove,” a large 
ship freighting for England. He was a 
hard-fayored man, reserved and taci- 
turn in his demeanor, Though con- 
forming in every particular to the Pur- 
itan style of dress, wearing a sad-color- 
ed doublet and cloak without any or- 
nament, still there was a marked indi- 
Viduality in his countenance. Shaggy, 
eyebrows overhung his deep cav- 
ernous eyes, and hard lines were drawn 
across his bronzed cheeks. One or two 
Sages teeth projecting from his lips, 
visible even through his thick griz- 


ded moustache, gave him the unenvi- 
able expression fa bull-dog. No one 
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could approach him without a shudder. Yet 
there was no fault to find with his behaviour. 
He was a punctual attendant at meeting, rig- 
idly kept the Sabbath, and maintained the 
strictest discipline among his crew. 

But sometimes, late at night, Hezekiah 
Peabody, engaged in looking over his scores 
and accounts, heard Captain Mark Walford 
walking to and fro in his apartment with a 
heavy step, as ifhe Was treading the deck of 
his ship, and at such times, he would give ut- 
terance to the deepest groans that ever came 
from a human breast. Once when Deacon 
Peabody” (the publican was also a deacon) 
ventured tos t to his strange guest the 


propriet of'sénding for'a clergyman to ease 
, he was struck dumb by the ferocious 


some secret weapon in his vest. The innkeep- 
er did not renew the subject, for he had not 
the valor of a mouse, and besides, his guest 
always paid his reékoning punctually in good 
red of Spanish coinage. But he told his 
wife in confidence that he feared the captain 
was troubled with an evil spirit, and her con- 
fidential hints to all her neighbor gossips con- 
trived to awaken an uneasy feeling with re- 
gard to him throughout the town. 

The crew were as orderly and pious, in all 
outward seeming, as the captain, and though 
the Noah’s Dove somewhat belied her pacitic 
name, in mounting six guns and being provid- 
ed with a formidable stand of heavy Spanish 

muskets, with a liberal supply of 
cutlasses, still it was averred 
that the danger of meeting pi- 
rates on the ocean sufficiently 
warranted this “ dreadful note of 
reparation.” Several persons 
engaged passage on board 

the ship, and strange to say, 
these individuals refused to lis- 
ten to any of the mysterious 
murmurings against the captain. 
It appeared as if they were as 
blindly prepossessed in his favor 
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as the others were prejudiced . , 
against him. Such was the state |, 
of things when a young, hand- 
some married couple, strangers 


in the town, arrived and took lodgings at 
Deacon Peabody’s, after which the young man 
had engaged passage for himself and wife on 
board the Noah’s Dove. The husband was a 
manly and engaging person, and the lady rav- 
ishingly beautiful. She was evidently not of 
Saxon origin; her accent, and, above all, her 
dark olive complexion, raven hair and black 
eyes, bespoke the daughter of the south. The 
deacon’s wife received her somewhat coldly, 
for she had a vulgar prejudice against all out- 
landish people, and the young Mrs. Severn, 
when cross-questioned about herself and her 
husband, took refuge in her of the 
English tongue; “ though my lady,” the host- 
ess observed, “could find English enough at 
her tongue’s end when she wanted an dainty 
dishes served up, or any drudgery performed. 
The men got as little out of Severn as the 
women did out of his beautiful wife; though 
affable and chatty enough on matters of gen- 
eral report, he wrapped himself up in a sort of 
fierce reserve whenever pry inquiries were 
directed to his own t singular cir- 
cumstance connected with this couple was, 
that from the moment of theirarrival at the 
Peabodys, Captain Walford ceased to be an 
inmate of the house. He saw their arrival 
from his chamber window, and the moment 
they had beenshown to their room, sought 
out the landlord, threw him three or four 
doubloons and immediately went on board 
his ship. 

Atl the day of sailing arrived. It 

e town, on, 
untucky, 
but the captain dedlared that Re would sail on 
that day “in spite of thé devil.” 

This profound asseveration completely ruin- 
ed his reputation in the minds of the good 
people of Salem; they declared that the cap- 
tain was given over and sold to the evil one— 
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that he was a “ vessel of wrath,” and that 
he was doomed to destruction, toge 
with all Iris crew ahd passen 
But neither prayers, entreaties nor 
ments could shake the confidence of those 
who engaged e on board the Noah’s 
Dove, and amidst the wild lamentations of 
their friends, they embarked. The Wesse! 
lay at anchor some little distance froin the 
wharf, on account of the low tide,as she 
drew a good deal of water, and the @mbar- 
kation was effected in boats. The ol@ boat- 
man who rowed the young ¢ouple to the 
ship declared that the captain wore the 
semblance of a fiend, and that fire seemed 
to come from his eyes and nostrils. He had 
cast off his sober Puritan attire, and now 
wore a doublet of earmine velvet and gold, 
with a satin cloak,a hat and feather, sword 
and pistols, and his crew were similarly 
attired, morelike buccaneers of the Spanish 
main, than peaceful afid God-fearing mari- 
ners. When he ventured to tell the cap- 
tain that he ought not to go to sea in such 
threatening weather, the captain told him 
with a scowl to mind his own business, and 
added with an oath that it was a fine 
sail breeze, when any landsman pow 
serve that the wind was fitful and fres 

to a gale. The boatman added, moreover, 
that as soon as the young Spanish bride, on 
reaching the deck, cast her eyes upon the 
captain, she instantly fainted, and in that con- 
— was borne into the cabin by her hus- 

nd. 

The boatman’s story cir¢ulated rapidly from 
mouth to mouth among the hundreds assem- 
bled on the quay, and increased the terrible 
interest with which they watched the move- 
ments of the Nouh’s Dove, when, as if to raise 
their excitement to the utmost pitch, justas 
the anchor was weighed, a black crow, that 
bird of evil omen, came and perched upon the 
maintop, mes his baleful croak. in- 
cident excited all the superstitious terrors of 
the spectators, and from that moment the vea- 
sel was regarded as the “Doomed Ship.” 

In the meanwhile, by the aid of ¢ 
seeming from the ‘distance as delicate as 
tracery of a spider’s web, the symmetrical 
spars of the ship were covered with a cloud 
of canvass, every strip of which was soon dis- 
tended by the gale. The water foamed around 
her bows as her sharp prow was driven 
through the waves, and so strong was the im- 
pulsive power of the wind, that the doomed 
ship soon vanished like a vision. 

at night a storm arose, so terrible that 
the like of it was not remembered by the old- 
est settler in Salem. Chimneys were blown 
down, shutters torn from their hinges, and 
some of the largest trees pe erp by the 
fury of the gale. Two days and nights the 
storm with unabated fury, and the mel- 
ancholy conviction forced itself upon all minds 
that the Noah’s Dove must have gone down 
amidst the elemental warfare. 

In the course of the fourth day—and here 
we do not claim belief from our readers, 
though the incident is stated on the authority 
of Cotton Mather—a ship was signalized a 
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coming up the bay. Every one rushed to the 
most oe enient spot to obtain a view of the 
spectacle. A large ship she was and covered 
with canvass from deck to truek. Though a 
strong wind was blowing directly off the shore, 
she came up in the very wind’s eye, with all 
her sails distended just as if sailing with a fair 
breeze. Suddenly a stream of fire seemed to 
ran down the mainmast, then a cloud of blue 
smoke arose, the sails disappeared, and, like 
some soft metal exposed to the heat of a fur- 
nace, yards, spars, rigging and hull, melted 
and sunk down, leaving in a moment, the sur- 
face of the bay clear and smiling as before. 
The horror-stricken Leppeeaters went home, 
convinced that the seen a symbolic rep- 
resentation of the fate of the doomed ship, 

The Noah’s Dove never reached England 
or any other port. Many—many years after- 
wards—when almost her very name had been 

tten—an old gray-haired and sorrow- 

ken man came to reside in Salem. He 
lived almost the life of a hermit, but the day 
had gone by when a man could not live retir- 
ed without the suspicion of dealing with evil 
spirits, The existing 
than their fathers, and mourned for their de- 
lusions. The piety and practical benevolence 
of the made him nes 

On his death-bed he is said to have revealed 
tothe clergyman who soothed his last mo- 
ments, that his name was Walter Severn, and 
that he was the sole survivor of the Noah’s 
Dove. His wife was a Spanish lady, and in 
the captain recognized at the moment of sail- 
ing a bueeaneer by whom her father had been 
sain during an attack on one of his country 
seats on the Gulf of Mexico. It was too late, 
however, to recede. ‘The captain, 
though he had resumed some of his old habits. 
had yet been penetrated by remiorse, an 
would undoubcdl y have-carried the ship safe- 


re England. But in the midst of a storm 


was struek by lightning and consumed. 
The over-crowded boats swamped and sunk. 
He and his wife, floating on ‘a spar to which 
they had lashed themselves, were suecored by 
4 Spanish barque bound fer Hispaniola. 
Thence in due season, they were conveyed to 
England, where, having the misfortune to 
lose his wife, after a long and happy union, he 
had sought to mitigate his 
80 once more returned to the colonies. 
Of the supernatural portion of the above 
tale we cannot hope to find believers, except 
those who full faith in the spiritual 
tations of the present time. Each 
has its superstitions—were those of our fath- 
ers More onal than our own? 


> 
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IMAGIN ATION.—I believe it ts only where 

the feelings are deeply interested, that the 

ation causes such perpetual bitterness 

of secatens. Do you remember St. 

Leon's dissatisfaction at the manner in which 

receive the tidings of his death ? 
n 


oacertain degree, St. Leons, an 


to think all imaginative or are, 

-that they 

ex what human nature is very seldom 
enough to afford — Mrs. Hemans. 


‘to fil 


were Wiser 


ief by travel, and - 
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THE TWO DISSENTERS. 

When John Brown, D. D., first settled in 
Haddington, Scotland, the people of his parish 
gave him a warm and enthusiastie reception ; 
only one of the members of that large church 
and congregation stood out in opposition to 
him, The reverend doctor tried all the means 
in his power to convert the solitary dissenter 
to the unity of which pervaded the 
whole body; but all his efforts to obtain an 
interview proved abortive. As Providence 
directed, however, they happened one day to 
meet in the street, when the doctor held out 
his hand, saying, “ My brother, I understand 
you are 0 to my settling at Hadding- 
ton?” “Yes, sir,” replied the parishioner. 
“Well, and if it be a fair question, on what 
grounds do you ect to me?” “ Because, 
ag pg he, “I don’t think you are qualified 

so eminent a post.” “That is just my 
opinion,” replied the doctor; “ but what, sir, 
is the use of you and me setting, up our opin- 
ions in opposition to a whole parish?” The 
brother smiled, and their friendship was 
sealed forever.—Reynolds. 


THE FLOWERS AND THE STARS. 


Flowers of the sky, ye, too, to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field! 
Darwin. 
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“He’s a mean, niggardly fellow, and you 
ean’t make anything else of it,” said James 
Pearce, addressing half a dozen companions, 
and speaking very emphatically. 

“So he is,” echoed another. 

“ Ay, a regular skinflint,” added a third. 

“JT wouldn’t ask such a fellow to go any- 
where,” chimed in a fourth. “I wouldn’t 
have him at ote 

“ It’s a pity that such a good-hearted fellow 


should be so mean,” resumed Pearce, “I 
supposed he would be om hand for any kind 


of fun.” 
These were young men, ranging from twen- 


ty to thirty years in all.fond of what they 
densuinctak life. They lived in a large sub- | 


urban village, where sport was plenty, and the 
means of carrying it on abundant; they were 
not really bad youths, but they lived fast. 

“ What’s all this ?” asked a young man, who 
came up just as the last remark was made, 
and whose nime was Landon Merritt. 


“ We were talking about Tom Thornley” 

replied James Pearce. 
And what about him ?” 

“We were speaking about his meanness.” 

“What do you find mean in Tom Thornley” 

“Why,everything. Here he is, right among 
pet ges in the prime of youth, money enongh, 
an _ he wont pay a cent towards any of 
our fun. Only this morning I went to him 
and asked him to subscribe towards our club, 
and what do you suppose he said? He just 
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very coolly told me he couldn’t afford it. 
Now, what do you think of that ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered 
“T think he could afford it, if he wished.” 

“ Of course he could. Afford it! Why, he 
not only has a salary of a clear thousand 4 

, but I know that he has ten thousand at 

nterest, besides the splendid house his father 
left him; he’s a mean chap, any way.” 

“ How mueh did you ask him to put down?” 

“JT didn’t name any sum, but I told him I 
| had put down fifty dollars for the year, 
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most of the others had done the same. But 
he couldn’t afford it! Bah! he’s a miser—a 
regular young skinflint. Why, I su das 
soon as he got back from college, he’d make a 
glorious companion for us. I meant he should 
go to our races, join our boat-club, put up a 
shilling at poker once in a while, and make 
himself happy generally. But now look at him ; 
there he is, at home every evening, and afrai 
to come out lest he should lose a cent.” 


\ \ \ 
\ \ 


“Who's that, James ?” asked a voice near. 

The y turned and saw Thomas Thornley 
himself, who had just come round the corner 
of the building before which they stood; he 
was & young man, not over five-and-twenty, 
and wearing the appearance of a true and in- 
man. 

“What is it? Who is it that has thus mer- 
disapproval ?” 

hands were silent for a few moments, 


but Pearce saw that his companions expected 
him to speak, and he did so. oa 

“Tl tell you, Tom,” he said. “We were 
talking about you. I wont saya thing behind 
| a man’s back that I wouldn’t say to his face. 
I was saying that I was disappointed in you.” 

“Ah, how so?” asked Thornley, with a 
smile. 

“Why, in your not joining with us in our 
| sports, and bearing your share of the tax. 


But mind, we aren’t anxious for you to do so, 
if you don’t wish it.” . 

And I suppose it is my wish not to do so 
that condemn.” 

“Yes. I thought, fora chap who had as 
much money as you have, it looked rather 
small to be hoarding it away like an old 
miser.” 

“ But, my dear friend, you forget that every 
man naturally follows that which he thinks 
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yields him the most pleasure. If you find the 
the most pleasure in spending your time and 
money in boating, horse-racing, card-playing, 
and in wine suppers, I shall not find fault wi 
you, though I sincerely believe you could 
spend time and money to better advantage.” 

“'That’s your opinion.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well, ’tisn’t mine. After sticking to busi- 
ness all day, I think we have some t toa 
bit of recreation for the a once 
in a while, of a pleasaut day, we'll trot a horse, 
or sail a boat, and hurt nobody.” 

“ And you do so, do you not?” 

“ Of course we do.” 

“Then, why find fault with me ?” 

“Because you keep from us that 
ionship we have a right to expect. If you 
were a regular Jack, we shouldn’t care; but 
you’re too good a fellow to sneak away from 
us in this fashion. You love fun as well as 
any of us, only—I speak plainly—” 

“ Certainly ; go on.” 

“ You're too miserly to pay for it; and that 
don’t look jell for one who has so much 
money as you have.” 

For some moments Thornley was silent, A 
single instant there appeared a flush upon his 
cheek, but a meaning smile soon took its place. 

“ Boys,” he said, at length, “you do not 
fully understand me, But come with me to 
my home, and I will explain, Come, I cannot 
offer you wine, but you shall have some as 
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not t lam will give 

ua for your club, 
will not detain you long.’ 

As the young man spoke, he turned back 
towards the point whence he had come, and 
the others followed him. The walk was not 
long, for at a short distance from the dusty 
street they came to a cottage-like mansion, 
before which spread a wide park, with neatly 

velled foot and carriage paths, along the 

rders of which ate sorts of flowers = 
evergreens. Thomas the way up to 
verandah, and under the shade of the trellised 
walk he s d and pointed to some marble 
statues that been recently set up near an 
artificial fountain. 

“ How do you like those ?” he asked. 

“ Splendid,” answered several. 

“T take a great deal.of pleasure in having 
them there; and though they cost me quite 
sum, yet I do not regret it.” 

Next he led them into the house, and con- 
ducted them to.a room which he informed 
them was his own place of resort; the apart- 
ment was and airy, and the ceiling 
high and richly frescoed. Around the walls 
were hung several emiondid paintings, together 
with quite a n of very richly-fra 

At the les of the walls were 
niches, in which chaste and elegant 
statuettes and busts. One side of the — 
ment was wholly occupied by a library, w 
which were over a tho volumes of 
substavtial works. On a wide table were 
drawing, painting and writing materials, while 
in a recess, constructed on purpose, stood a 
beautiful house-organ. ‘Thomas was upon the 
point of speoking. when one of the doors was 

da 


opened, ait male 
back on seeing such a party, and wou 
instantly wi wn had not the host called 
her 

“ Here, Susan,” he «some of my friends 
have. come, to see@,our e cage—my wile, 

The you lady turned back into the room, 
and a sweet smile welcomed her hus 


band’s guests, She was a lovely, beautif 
woman, and seemed just the 
man with such tastes as young Thornley 

Piven we have some fruit ?” the host asked 
after his wife had saluted the company. 
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4] think I can find some,” replied the wife; 
and thus speaking, she left the room. 

“Now, boys,” said Thomas, “ you see here 
some of my sources of pleasure. I suppose 
the articles in this room have cost me not less 
than five thousand dollars. It is quite a sum, 
but 1 had the money to spare, and I laid it out 
after my own tastes. You see that painting 
there over the mantel. I bought that last 
week; it is either one of Murillo’s, or a most 
excellent copy, but I think it is an original. 
1 bought it of a gentleman who attended the 
sale os estate in Seville, and this he obtain- 
ed there. Did you ever see such exquisite 


All admired: the and while they 
were looking upon the as ure the 
hostes# accompan a 
roan bearing trays of fruit; there we 
peaches, , grapes, and some beautiful 
» plums. was luscious ; and when it 
was finished, Thornley arose and asked his 
friends to follow him into the garden. Here 
they found about an acre of ground laid out 
into orchard, vintage and tillage, and lookin 
neat and tidy; here and there were little trel- 
lised arbors, within which were mossy seats, 
while flowers and grapes hung overhead. 
e n, “I spend some 
assure you I find mu 
pleasure in the cultivation of my fruit. My 
wife attends to the flowers, while I see to the 
trees and vines. While the sun shines we find 
comfort here; and when the night comes we 
repair to our library, where reading and music 
give us pleasure and profit. Then again, I 
sometimes have leisure hours from my busi- 
ness when the weather will not permit us to 
work in our garden. We then write, and 
draw,and paint. But come, let us go in once 
more, and you shall examine my library.” 
The party repaired again to the house, but 
they could not 7 long, for some of them 
en en 
now,” said Thornley, after his friends 
were ready to retire, “you have seen my 
sources of pleasure, Every industrious man 
with fair fortune may have the same, though 
= may not go quite so far as I have gone; 
but L only s in general terms. If I coul 
find pleasure in the sports you have tried to 
urge oll i me, you may be assured I should 
join in them, but I should also pay 
y share of the expenses cheerfully. But 
such things have no real pleasure for me—not 
« Once in awhile | love to and 
social gatherings ; but my fullest’ joy is 
th my wife, ks, My 


my 
my garden. My home is 
in 


you may you 
ever be warmly And one other 


I will tell you. Iyhave subscribed a 


ve you a pass.” 
reac the verandah on 
hesitated, as though some- 


thing should yet be said, At length James 
Pearce spoke: 

“ As I commenced the on which has 
led to this pleasant visit, I ought to speak 
what I think to be the truth now. Tom, you 
are right. Your pleasure is surely better than 
ours, it has more wear to it, and—and— 
well, I may as well tell the truth—it’s got 
more sense to it. I'll never find fault with 
you again; but one thing Twill do—I shall 
accept your invitation to spend an occasional 
eve here.” 

All agreed with Pearce and when they 
turned away from Thornley’s home they were 
wiser than before. They had learned what 
they had not previously understood, and that 
was, that there was another kind of real plea- 
sure besides that which they followed. Ar, 
ment might never have conyinced them; but 
one look at their friend’s home, and an 
understanding of his domestic arrangements, 
oan their eyes. Never again did they ask 

Thornley to accompany them upon 
any of their scrapes, but they did often visit 
him, and they were not long in finding that an 
evening spent beneath his roof, with music 
and sensible conversation, and a simple colla- 
tion of fruit and nuts, was better by far than 
a wine supper, with its boisterous laugh and 
jest, and consequent depression and headache 
of the morning following. 


THE WORLD. 


There is more sunshine than rain— more joy 
than pain—more love than hate—more smiles 
than tears, in the world. Those who say to 
the we should not choose for our 
friends or companions. The good heart, the 
tender feelings, and the pleasant disposition, 
makes , love, and sunshine everywhere. 
A word spoken pleasantly is a large spot of 
sunshine on the sad “heart—who has not seen 
its effects? A smile igJike the bursting out of 
the sun behind a cloud to him who thought he 
had no friend in the wide world. The tear of 
affection, how brightly itshines along the dark 
path of life? A thousand gems make a 
milky way on earth, more glorious than the 
lorious cluster over our heads.—Springfield 
epublican. 
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A SIAMESE BAMBOO HUT. 


A SIAMESE BAMBOO HOT. rtion of the Indo-Chinese ors 
Following our allegorical set of the Two as an area of 188,000 square when 

Hemispheres, we give a curious but truthful om is covered with hills and mountaies 
picture of a Siamese bamboo hut. The | except the central part, which is a rich ally. 
architecture of this far-off people is very sim- | vial plain. There are three great rivers, of 
ple, the houses of the lower order being formed | which the Menam is the principal, pervading 
entirely of _ roofed with broad palm- | the greater part of the kingdom, and almost 
leaves, and almost universally raised upon ineutpdiien its trade and navigation. It has 
piles or rendered light enough to float upon a | a coast of 800 miles, and falls into the Gulf of 
raft, are fastened upon the rivers as represent- | Siam by three channels, only the most east. 
ed in our engraving. Siam gocuplas the mid- | erly of which is navigable to sea-going vessels, 
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g all the wood-work elaborately carved and 
Barig-pateoe, sixty | gilded, and filled with carved and richly-gild- 
» All the Siamese _ ed images of Buddha. The religion of the 

are flooded between June and § m-,| country is a degraded kind of Buddhism. 

thel hich partly accounts for the firtility of | Siam has a very. extensive trade both inland 
t basins. The people of Siam are hardly and coastwise as well as foreign. This is 
weave few can do more than read and = almost wholly centred at Bangkok. The 
te, and education is limited. They have foreign trade is chiefly with the southern ports 
oo and wheel-carriages are almost un- | of Anam, Java, Singapore, Penang, etc., and 
n. The Siamese, however, bestow great | occasionally with British India, the United 
vis expense on their religious edifices, | States and Great Britain. The Chinese con- 
are constructed of solid masonry, hav- | duct the great bulk of this trade, and are at 
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once the navigators #nd merchants of the 
hence a despot; an people regard 

the light of a deity. 


MUSIGIAN OF MOGADORE. 

The orm old fellow delineated upon this 
page, diligently sawing away uponhis rade but 
not unmusical instrument, has all the sober 
and oriental expression of countenance which 
is so peculiar in the East. The readers of the 
Dollar-Monthly would hardly appreciate his 
music, neither would the people of Morocco 


appreciate Jenny Lind, or little Patti. A re¥ 


cians of Mogadore, particularly on the occa. 
sion of a wedding, at which he was an invited 
est. He tells us that he found the bride in 
er best apparel seated on a bed surrounded 
by her companions and friends. Ace 
to the custom, she kept her eyes closed, 
to take no notice of the festivities 
on around her in honor of the nuptials, 
While,” says he, “she is thus crouched, and 
hidden, as it were, on the huge bed, the rest 
of the room is occupied by a long 


‘around which are seated her relatives 


friends, busy in eating and drinking. |; 
courtyard of the house an 


cent traveller speaks of these itinerant musi-_| assembled; the upper galleries, the chambers, 
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MERCANTILE HONOR. 


rease, are given up to the guests, who 
a almost eTnole town. At one of the 
to which with all 
nd the passage in the street an e inte- 
a the courtyard so thronged, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could enter. Dhe 
musicians were leaning against one ofthe 
walls, and the whole courtyard was filled@with 
spectators. On one side were the Jewish wo- 
men in full dress, with a heavy piece of cloth 
on their heads, worn transversely ver @ very 
high and graceful turban they always wear at 
weddings. On the opposite side were several 
Moors of distinction, ye | or sitting, who 
were thought worthy of gracing the guptials 
with their presence. It is difficult to form an 
idea of the racket the musicians made with 
their voices and instruments. They pitilessly 
a sort of two-stringed violin, peculiar 
to country, which gives forth a m@ise 
rather thana sound. They had also the Moor- 
ish guitar, which is an instrument of graceful 
form, the tones resembling those of the mando- 
Add to this the tambourine, which ac- 
companies all the songs. But these songs, or 
rather screams, are the stunning part of the 
concert; their monotony contributes to render 
them wearisome. The dancers who move to 
such music are all females, the ogy Fy the 
men forbidding them the exercise. who 
have been in Algiers, know the style of danc- 
ing common to all oriental.countries. As it 
consists in postures and eontortions, with 
searcely - change of feet, it is easy to per- 
form, even in so crowded a spaceas court- 
was. When each of the dancers has fin- 
her short performance, the persons pres- 
< seek for money, to testify ir interest 
gratification. 


- 
DANCERS OF JAVA. 
us , repfesenting a of female 
dancers of the interior of Jae. The title of 
dancers would hardly seem to apply to these 
y 
the movements taking from the knee 
upwards, The songs t accompany these 
pantomimic scenes, are, for the most part, im- 
onevery description of subject ; some- 
they have reference to the lookers-on, 
or, may be, are composed in honor of a distin- 
perso who happens to be present. 
beauty of form and suppleness of limbs, 
to the inhabitants of Java, give to 
these novel and highly wee repre- 
sentations an originality which is not devoid 
of grace, but it is above all at the entertain- 
mettsof the Javanese chiefs, whose wives on 
occasions perform, that one can most 
te the e ce ofthe dancers. The 
g With which they accompany their ac- 
considered musically, has no preten- 
sions to harmony; the notes are brought out 
in nasal tone, Which is the fault of all Asiatic 
nations in their chants. The from the 
the natural the women 
of Java is softand clear. The Dutch are the 
possessors of the island of Java, but several 
hative States exist in the interior under their 
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ily, and short, thickset and robust. Many 
efthe women, however, have very elegant and 
] figures, which, from the free and un- 
constrained character of their costumes, are 
allowed full development. It is presumed 
that the Hindoos, at an early period, settled in 
the island, as Hindoo monuments of antiquity 
are found. The religion is Mohammedan, 
mixed with Buddhism. Three dialects of the 
Malay language are used, and they have an 
ancient sacred language, containing a number 
of Sanecrit words. They have a national liter- 
ature and translations from the Arabic and 
Sanscrit. The Javanese are superior in civ- 
ilization to other natives of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 


Bay, an The Javanese are of the Malay 
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THE STATUE OF FRANELIN, 


The last of our series of illustrations for the 
present month represents Greenough’s statue 
of Franklin, heretofore placed just before the 
City Hall, Boston, on the School Street side, 
but now temporarily removed during the erec- 
tion of a new edifice for the city officials in 
place of the old hall. There is nothing arti- 
ficial or constrained in the attitude of the 
statue. Franklin is represented resting on his 
staff,in the dress that pictures and descrip- 
tions have rendered so familiar to us, lookin 
down from his position with a benevolent ant 
intelligent expression, that satisfies the popu- 
lar conception of the man, and is at the same 
time true to facts. The figure is so natural 
and life-like that * almost expect it to move 
as you gaze on it. It must have been con- 
ceived in an hour of genuine inspiration by 
the young and talented artist who produced 
it. "The foauguration of this statue, and the 
moving of it in place to the public eye, was 
made a most famous gala day in Boston. 

¢ weer. — 
MERCANTILE HONOR, 


It might tempt one to be proud of his species 
when he looks at the faith that is put in him 
by a distant correspondent, who, without one 
other hold of him than his honor, consigns to 
him the wealth of a flotilla, and sleeps in the 
confidence that it is safe. It is, indeed, an 
animating thought, amid the gloom of this 
world’s depravity, when we behold the credit 
which one man puts in another, though sepa- 
rated by oceans and by continents; when he 
fixes the anchor of a sure and steady depen- 
dence on the reported honesty of one om 
he never saw; when, with all his fears for the 
treachery of the varied elements through 
which his property has to , he knows, that 
should it only arrive at the door of its des- 
tined agent, all his suspicion may be at an end. 
We know nothing finer than such an act of 
homage from one human being to another, 
when, perhaps, the diameter of the globe is 
between them; nor do we think anything so 
signalizes a country as does the honorable deal- 
ing of her merchants. All the glories of state 
policy and native valor are far eclipsed by the 
moral splendor which commercial faith and in- 
tegrity throws over the name and character of 
a nation.—Chalmers. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


I LOVE THE HOUR OF NIGHT. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


I love the hour of night, 
When stars shine bright above, 
And evening zephyrs whisper, 
Whisper low of love: 
Whisper of a brighter home 
Prepared for all the true— 
A home of peace and happiness 
Beyond the ether blue; 
Where dwell the angels fair, 
In robes of shining white, 
With halos round their heads 
Of softened, heavenly light. 


I love the hour of night, 
When soft and gentle light 
From evening’s queen is shed 
Upon the face of nature bright; 
When round her silvery form 
Folds of fleecy clouds and blue 
Fall gently, and the stars, 
Her humble subjects true, 
Bow down before her throne, 
And nightly homage pay: 
Till streaks the eastern horizon 
The golden beams of day. 


I love the hour of night, 
When all is hushed and still, 
And falls upon the quiet air 
The murmur of the rill, 
As creeping ‘long its winding bed 
Of pebbles pure and white, 


It dances ‘neath the chastened beams 


Of Luna’s silver light ; 
And mirrors in its crystal depths 
Night's glittering starry train, 
That spangles o'er the curtain blue, 
Which hides fair heaven's plain. 


T love the hour of night; 
My spirit soars away 

From this sad world below; 
It bursts its bonds of clay, 

And wanders mid the realms 
Unscanned by mortal sight, 

And holds communion sweet 
With gem-eyed stars of night; 

And talks with evening winds 
That answer sigh for sigh, 

As they whisper through the trees, 
And sweep so softly by. 


I love the hour of night; 
"Tis then I wander back 
Through the dim aisles of time, 


And with some loved one roam 
The flowery hills and plains 
Around my early home; 
The friends of youth are with me, 
Friends now passed away— 
Dwellers in the land above, 
Where shadows never play. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE: 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“Do you call that a haunted house, uncle ?” 

“Certainly I do, and doesn’t it look like 
one ?” 

“It seems lonely and neglected enough. 
It has been a fine old house too, some day, 
with those huge chimneys, and that gateway 
and garden. Draw up a moment, please. I 
want once more to look into that garden. 
Thank you. A very fine old place.” 

We were bowling along, my Uncle Caius 
and I, through one of the loveliest of lanes; a 
silver river close upon our right, hidden but 
by one swelling meadow. To our left, among 
elms and yews, a tall, melancholy-looking 
house stood, brick-built and mossy, buf not 
decayed. I do not remember that there was 
one single sign of dilapidation in its broad 
front, one window unglazed, one stone dis- 
placed; yet a singular air of loneliness and 
gloom hung over it. It was deserted and 
neglected; not a chimney of the two huge 
stacks gave out a curl of smoke, however 
small; not one window opened its mouth for 
fresh air. The untended garden was a very 
paradise of weeds, where with richer soil than 
usually falls to their lot, they spread and 
roamed, and fattened, choking and hiding 
what might remain of older and fairer 
growths. A few blossoms here and there 
peeped through towards sunlight, with sickly, 
bewildered gaze, and in one corner a group 
of white lilies held aloft their flower-children 
above the heads of a crowd of weed-compan- 
ions. Not far from these a straggling rose 
bush displayed its crimson buds. 

Why did that garden haunt me through the 
day? Why did those lilies and roses follow 
me into the very centre of the quiet, prosaic 
little town of B——, to which my uncle’s 
buggy conveyed us? We shall see by-and- 
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The business of my uncle finished, we rode 
homeward on a calm July evening, and I 
much enjoyed the quiet and the thoughts it 
invoked. My contemplations were disturbed, 
however, in a while, by the voice of my uncle 
apostrophising the house, and by his drawing 
in the reins as the gray shied at some flitting 


shadow across the ‘réad; and threatened to 


turn his steady-going trot into a gallop. 

“Now, what was the beast frightened at, I 
wonder ?” was my uncle’s next speech, partly 
addressed to me, partly to himself. 

The dark, clear-cut shadow of the old house 
we had passed in the morning was just before 
us. Its presence suggested to me a cause, 80 
I ventured to say: 

“Perhaps he caught sight of the ghost of 
the haunted house.” 

“Ghost? No, not he. It isn’t a ghost to 
be seen by a horse’s eyes. But I see you te- 
member what I said about the old house, 
though you needn’t look at it so much. It 
isn’t much of a place. There’s not one per- 
son in a hundred who would notice it. I re- 
member When it looked very different, long 
before you were born, my boy.” 

“Was ithaunted then ?” 

“Notas it is now.” Here my uncle sighed. 
“A changing world! ah, a changing world! 
A merry place it was once, but that is all 
over! Ah, well—and you want to know all 
about it, I dare say—and I’ve no objection to 
tell you. It may be useful. But what am I 
saying? Who ever did take warning? For- 
ty years ago—is it so much? No, perhaps 
thirty-five, then—I knew a young lady living 
at that place, her name was Dora Langley, 
one of the finest girls in the country. Now 
don’t suppose that I mean by that, that she’d 
rosy cheeks, and fine black or blue eyes, and 
long ringlets, and all the etceteras you young 
people string together, when you're talking or 
thinking of a fine woman. She’d none of 
those things, and wasn’t what is called a beau- 
ty, any way. She was tall and well made, and 
had a cheerful face, and a springing step when 
I first knew her. She was mistress of the 
Grange. Father and mother had died not long 
before, of fever, and she was left, the oldest of 
these, quite alone in the world. Dora was in 
mourning when I first saw her as I rode past, 
standing close to the garden gate, with one 
hand on her young sister’s shoulder, in a pleas- 
ant, half-protecting, half-caressing fashion. 
There was something in the glance of her 
eyes that at once interested me—an expres- 
sion of goodness, I suppose I should call. it 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


now. A day or two afterwards I was called 
in to attend the sister for a sprained wrist, and 
Dora and I had a conversation together, 
Several times in the course of the year, my 
services were needed at the Grange, for one 
reason or another, and every time J came 
away with a higher opinion of Dora Langley, 
Don’t run away with the notion that I fell i 
love with her. I had already done that with 
another young lady, an old school-fellow, too, 
of Dora’s. It was one great topic of interest 
with us, this of my attachment to Miss Spence, 
In awhile I became something more thang 
mere acquaintance to her, and she told 
.me her troubles and joys, hopes and 
fears, very much as she might have done 
to a sober elder brother. Perhaps this came 
about more naturally, as her own brother Jas- 
per was still away. He was, however, to 
come home very soon, and Dora never wear- 
ied of repeating to me what a good, dear 
brother he was—how kind-hearted, how live- 
ly, and what a delight it would be to herself 
and Rosamond when he should come and live 
with them permanently at the Grange. 

“ After a time Jasper returned. There were 
soon merry doings at the Grange—dances in 
the long drawing-room, dinner parties, and 
fishing and boating parties in the river. Jas- 
per was fond of society, and liked to have 
friends about him. Rosamond was growing 
up, and every day becoming more beautiful 
and attractive; but Dora was not a bit jealous 
when her sister became the centre of attrac- 
tion. The young man was much attached to 
both his sisters. Dera’s pleasure was in mu- 
sic, and scarcely a week passed without a 
concert in the music room; and thus a year or 
two sped away. 

“My practice gradually increased, and I 
had less and less time to spend with the Lang- 
leys. I heard, however, of them very fre- 
quently. The young squire was beginning to 
be known at the hunt, and kept a pack of 
hounds himself. This naturally made him 
spend less time at home with his sisters, and 
more with the jovial gentlemen around him. 
The little music parties became less frequent, 
and in their stead Jasper attended dinner par- 
ties and suppers at the head hotels near. This 
was not a good change, and I was sorry to 
hear it, knowing how Dora would miss her 

‘ brother’s company; though I did not express 
my sorrow, for it was reckoned gentlemanly 
and right that a young gentleman like Jasper, 
with plenty of money, should spend his even- 
ings in gay society, rather than be what is 
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called moping at home. He wasa landlord, 
too, and had a great wish that all his tenants 
and working people should do well and be 
happy. So he had meetings at the village 
tavern, where there were talks on drainage 
and improved ways of cultivation. This was 
and beneficial; but what was not good 
was that at these times he ‘ stood treat, and 
ale and liquor was dealt round to each man to 
drink his landlord’s health, and make himself 
merry. Jasper also drank to show his good 
will, and the country papers were loud in the 
praises of so ‘good and generous a landlord ;’ 
but failed to notice how many of his happy 
tenants went, home tipsy, or with confirmed 
passion for liquor, and how he himself was 
gradually getting a love for intoxicating 
drinks, and leading others in the same dan- 
gerous path. The dinners at the Grange, too, 
became more and more ‘ gentlemen’s ’ parties, 
where, uncontrolled by ladies, wine was drank 
to excess, and gentlemen rolled under the 
table. 
“Such marvellous influence has custom 
on us all, that Dora was not at first disgusted 
by these doings. She did not like them, cer- 
tainly, and thought it was an unaccountable 
delusion to call such orgies pleasure; but she 
loved and admired her brother so much, that 
for along time she could scarcely have seen 
any fault in him, or be brought to confess that 
he had one. She was to be undeceived! By- 
and-by in the wainscotted parlors, in the 
mornings, were to be seen the spirit decan- 
ters, while a scent of tobacco would go 
through the house. Not long afterwards, 
Rosamond had a slight illness, and I attended 
her.» I called one morning to see my patient, 
and found her in the octagonal music room, 
comfortably reclining in an easy chair by the 
fireside. Her sister was seated near reading 
to her. 

“*Tam glad to find you so much better,’ I 
said; ‘this is a pleasant change from the bed- 
room,’ j 

“*O, yes, doctor,’ replied Dora, ‘we shall 
soon have her well.’ 

“But Rosamand was not in a cheerful mood, 
and exclaimed rather pettishly : 

“T shall never be well while there is that 
horrid smell of spirits and smoke in the house. 
And I can hear that man’s voice again. I do 
so hate him. Dora, take me back to my bed- 
room; I shall be quieter there.’ ‘And her eyes 
filled with tears as she spoke. 

“Dora soothed her as well as she was able. 
Do try and bear it, dear; you are better here, 


indeed you are, if you would but try and think 
of something else.’ 

“ But Rosamond still looked dissatisfied and 
unhappy. Iasked what man it was whose 
voice annoyed her. 

“*Tt is only Mr. Carter. He has been here 
rather often lately, and she’s tired of hearing 
the sound of his voice.’ 

“*Does he come very often?” I asked 
again. 

“* He has been here every day, I think, this 
week, I wish he would not come so much; 
but Jasper has taken quite a fancy to him.’ 

“TI was sorry to hear this, for I did not like 
the character of Carter. He was a lawyer 
who had managed to get hold of considerable 
property in the neighborhood, and had the 
reputation of being selfish and unprincipled. 
His feats with the bottle were sometiines mar- 
vellous, for he could drink, as he boasted, any 
man in the parish down. Lynx-eyed, ready 
to seize any advantage, and a toper, he was, 
indeed, a bad companion for open, unsuspi- 
cious, excitement-loving Jasper. His harsh 
voice was heard at intervals from the room 
below. I asked Rosamond if she could hear a 
little music. 

“*Tf Dora would play very, very low.’ 

“Dora went to the organ and played a 
soothing air with the gentlest touch. Rosa- 
mond’s tears gradually dried up, and a half- 
smile appeared upon her lips. Soon she fell 
asleep like a weary child, and with subdued 
voices Dora and I conversed for some time 
beside her. 

“*T shall have to make a patient of you, 
when your sister is well,’ was my first remark. 
* You are looking much too pale; you must 
get out in the air as soon as ible.’ 

“*O, no fear for me,’ she replied, with a 
forced smile; ‘I am not ill.’ 

“* Anxious, then ?’ 

“¢ A little.’ 

“¢That is as bad—I might say worse—for I 
have no medicine for anxfety; so don’t en- 
courage such a bad companion. You need 
not be anxious about your sister, she will soon 
be well.’ 

“*T know it; but it is not Rosamond that 
makes me anxious,’ 

“*Who then? Jasper? Nothing wrong 
with him, I hope ?” 

“She hesitated. 

“*Don’t be afraid to tell me. I think I 
know what you mean. I have heard,’ 

“* About last night ?” 

“* Yes.’ News soon flies over the village. 
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The news I had heard was, that Jasper, re- 
turning home in a state of intoxication from 
his friend Carter’s, had met and grossly in- 
sulted the minister of B——. I will not tell 
you the details, they were no doubt much ex- 
aggerated before they reached me, though bad 
enough in themselves.’ 

“ Dora looked startled and grieved. ‘I had 
hoped it might have been kept quiet; and, in- 
deed it is the last thing my brother would 
have done in his sober senses.’ 

“*T know it is. And all the village knows 
the same; so don’t make yourself needlessly 
unhappy. He will make an apology, and it 
will be all right again.’ 

“Dora sighed. ‘Mr. Carter is Jasper’s 
evil genius. He is not like the same since he 
knew him. I cannot think what possesses him 
to keep company with such a man.’ 

“ «How did he first get acquainted with him ?” 

“*Atthe hunt, I believe. He is neither 
low nor gross; how I wish he would give up 
Mr. Carter? 

“<If Jasper would give up the spirit de- 
canter, Mr. Carter couldn’t do him much 
harm.’ 

“* Yes, that is just it, doctor, I know that. 
But he must take a little, you know. If only 
he would keep to that! Why can’t he drink 
moderately, as my father did? He could 
drink a quiet glass and take no harm.’ 

“* Why not, indeed? But there is no need 
to disturb yourself. By-and-by your brother 
will see better, and no doubt will be as sober 
and regular as your father was.’ 

“*T hope you are atrue prophet, doctor. 
But don’t you think he is injuring his health? 
He is often complaining now, and when he 
first came home he was never ill.’ 

“*T will question him, and see to this,’ I re- 
plied; ‘but he will not seriously injure his 
constitution, I trust, though he does drink 
rather hard just now.’ 

“Yes. For the last fortnight he has never 
been home till after midnight, and almost ev- 
ery night has been so tipsy that he could not 
find his way up stairs without help.’ 

“*Bad, certainly, and so I will tell him. 
What has made him drink so much more 
lately 

“*T do not know, unless it is Mr. Carter has 
tempted him.’ 

“*He is no good companion. But, Miss 
Dora, could you not devise some better amuse- 
ment for him? You are clever—he thinks 


much of you—put your sisterly powers out, 
and get him in another track.’ 


““T wish I could. O, how I wish I could! 
But what can I do? I cannot amuse him 
with conversation as I once could. He does 
not care for my society as he used to do’ 4 
tear here took a very silent course down her 
cheek, as not intending to be noticed, but | 
saw it gleam in the firelight a moment, ‘Ang 
music has very little attraction for him noy, 
What can I do?’ 

“T do not know what I replied, or whether 
I replied at all, for we were interrupted by the 
sounds of noisy footsteps ascending the stairs, 
and Jasper entering the room in a boisterous 
way, waking Rosamond, who looked round 
startled, every nerve jarred by the uproar, 

“* How are you, Hopkins, my boy—how are 
you? What are you doing in this close room? 
You and Dolly talking? Ah,Isee. And Ro 
sey—give us a kiss, my girl!’ 

“He stooped over the back of Rosamond’s 
chair, and gave her a rough kiss. She looked 
ready to faint at the ill-scented salute, for he 
smelt strongly of spirits and tobacco; but she 
said nothing, only looking beseechingly to her 
sister for protection, 

“Dora responded to her appeal, and put her 
hand on the arm of the easy ehair, saying to 
her brother: 

“* Rosamond’s very tired this morning, Jas 
per. Don’t disturb her, please.’ 

“*Tired, is she? She’s tired of sitting 
moping here, that’s all. I know what'll set 
her to rights. I shall order out her pony, and 
she and I’ll have a scamper. I want some 
fresh air, and I’ll have some.’ He went to 
the window, opened it, and shouted out, 
‘Here, George, George, get the pony ready! 
Do you hear? And the old bay mare for me, 
George.’ 

“T interfered now, and after some expostu- 
lation, induced him to go down, and giv: up 
all thought of a ride for his sister that day. 
He returned below to his friend Carter, who 
had had the good sense not to follow him up 
stairs. 

“*You see, said Dora, mournfully, when 
we had soothed Rosamond, who had burst 
into a passion of weeping at her brother's de- 
parture, ‘ you see how he too often is now. It 
is very seldom I can get a quiet, rational word 
from him. When he is sober, then he is 80 
low and melancholy, that he will hardly speak 
at all, and complains of headache and indige> 
tion. I am quite sure, doctor, it is time you 


interfered for his health’s sake. He'll hear 
you. Do go and persuade him to take ouly 
one glass a day.’ 
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will try. Good morning, ladies.’ 

“My words were promising; my perfor- 
mances I knew, even before I left the house, 
could be but trifling. How could I hope to 
arrest a drunkard in his career by the plea of 
health? Nevertheless,I tried. In afew days 
I had a good opportunity, for Jasper was 
taken seriously ill; he sent for me. At his 
bedside, whence once more cool and calm, re- 
leased from the effects of his evil demon, 
drink, I talked with him, perhaps as wisely as 
I knew, but on the whole inefficiently, for I 
did not entreat him to put away entirely all 
exciting drinks from his sight and taste. 

“‘T know all you are going to say,’ he in- 
terrupted me at length. ‘It’s of no use, doc- 
tor. You should have told me all this, a year 
ago. I couldn’t live without it now.’ 

“Tt was not long before it began to be whis- 
pered about, in first one coterie, then another, 
that young Jasper Langley was making too 
free with the bottle. Some only laughed at 
the news ; others said, ‘ What a pity—so fine a 
young man! So like his father, who was the 
model of a gentleman. And what a trouble it 
must be to Miss Dora!’ And in a while, as 
his excesses became more and more apparent 
to the world, some of the gentlemen who had 
been on such intimate terms with him, fathers 
of families, and old gentlemen of standing and 
wealth, withdrew from his acquaintance, or 
turned on him a cold glance when he aceosted 
them. And yet these same elderly gentlemen 
had been among those who drank with him at 
the head hotels on various occasions, and had 
laughed at his first green attempts to vie with 
them in the quantity he could gracefully carry 
away. If I must tell you a secret, which, 
however, was none to their families, at this 
very time of their indignation with poor Jas- 
per, they not unfrequently became boozy after 
dinner, or in the evening by their own fire- 
sides, but always in a quiet, respectable fash- 
pad you perceive. That was quite a different 


“dasper felt this much, though he would 
not own it. His companions became of a 
lower sort, Tired of home, and craving fresh 
excitement, he went frequently to London, 
became intimate with gamblers, introduced 
to them by his friend Carter, and spent his 
evenings in scenes and places I will not name, 

“It was not all down-hill, however. Now 
and then Jasper would take a good resolution, 
and spite of what he told me, that it was too 


buoyed himself up with the thought that 
he would begin a better life, and exist in 


nobler fashion. I was very hopeful at one 
time, and congratulated Dora on his improve- 
ment. ‘I have done at last, Mr. Hopkins, 
what I ought to have done, or tried to do, 
long ago. I have persuaded Jasper to let me 
put out of the house all wines and spirits. 
There is not asingle bottle or cask that I 
know of in the cellar; my cupboards are free, 
and I will have none brought in. Jasper sees 
his error and danger now, As for myself, I 
intend never to take another drop.’ 

“That is an absurd resolution of yours,’ I 
answered, ‘It does not follow that because 
it is bad for your brother, it is bad for you; 
there is no shadow of a fear you will exceed. 
I know your constitution—it will hurt you, if 
you entirely refrain.’ 

“*Not another drop, doctor,’ she said; ‘ not 
if I suffer for it—and I do not think I shall. 
For Jasper’s sake, I will not do it,’ 

“T could not say no to this. I could only 
admire her selfdenial. Unfortunately for 
Jasper, about this time he fell in love with a 
rich man’s daughter, a handsome, showy wo- 
man; but she and her father both thought 
money and lands the greatest of gifts. And 
when presently it was discovered by their 
acute man of business in London that Jasper 
had mortgaged his estate to pay gambling 
debts, they turned on him the cold shoulder, 
and said ‘No.’ He had been very steady 
while this fancy lasted, but when the: ‘no’ 
was pronounced, was completely upset, lost 
all self-command, and went back to his old 
enemy for ‘ comfort ’—this time in a desperate 
way, drinking early and late. No more hope 
for poor Dora now! And Jasper’s health 
gave way. 

“Tt was a beautiful moonlight night when 
I saw Miss Langley again. I had been in In- 
dia two years. I had buried my uncle. I 
was a sorrowful, crushed man, come back to 
English life, to a humbler position than I had 
once expected ; glad to be back, or satisfied to 
be back, for gladness and I had parted com- 
pany, and one of my first visits was to the 
Grange. It was evening when I arrived there, 
but that was no matter. Dora had been my 
wife’s friend, was my friend, and I knew I 
should be welcome. I knocked at the door; 
she opened it herself; did not at first know 
me, but when she did, gave me her hand with 
much emotion. We both I think wept a little, 
silently, remembering the past. I saw she 
was in mourning as I passed the hall, but did 


not ask why; did not even think ofa why. I 
suppose I expected to find all the world in 
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mourning. I followed her into the silent par- 
lor, in which the moon was shining. She 
asked me after myself. I told her my Indian 
experiences, my loss, my present grief. ‘ And, 
I said at last, after a pause, in which I roused 
myself from my selfish and absorbing sorrow, 
and began to take note for the first time how 
silent the house seemed, ‘how are you going 
on here at the Grange? Mr. Jasper is not 
married yet, I suppose ?’— No,’ she said, first 
in a strange, rigid voice, and then in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘Haven’t you heard?’— Heard? 
Good heavens! you don’t mean anything bad ? 
You don’t mean to say he is—? I hesitated 
to speak the word, though I expected to hear 
the worst, from the strange sadness of her 
manner. ‘Yes, she said, faintly, ‘he is 
dead.’ 

“Tt seemed as though her heart died in say- 
ing this. Mine sunk within me, though I was 
surprised, when I came to think about it after- 
wards, that it could sink at all. I thought it 
had fathomed the bottom of all sorrow months 
before. I did not speak, and she in a few 
minutes went on in a trembling voice. ‘He 
died only two months ago. O, Mr. Hopkins, 
I have suffered!’ Then she burst into tears, 
putting her face between her hands. 

“T let her ery. I knew it would do her 
good. In awhile she was still again. She 
raised her head, wiped her tears away, and 
told me how it all happened. Is happened 
the right word? I think not. I will say, 
then, how the murder was done. 

“*Poor Jasper.was worse after you went 
away,’ she began. ‘I think you had had some 
influence over him, and helped to keep him a 
little in bounds. He was always rather afraid 
of you after the talk you had with him—you 
remember it, don’t you?—and strove to look 
all right in your presence; but I could see, 
nevertheless, that after every fresh irritation 
—and he had many just then—the brandy 
bottle was largely applied to. Mr. Carter had 
a mortgage on the estate. I don’t know how 
he obtained it, but I was told, and I fear it is 
too true, that he’d been long wanting our 
land—it joins his own on the Beesdale side— 
and that when he was in London with my 
brother, he persuaded him to gamble till he 
lost. a good deal of money. Then he came 
forward, offering to lend him money, as a 
friend, on the property, at next to no rate of 
interest. Jasper was glad take it, and 
never told me of the affair, till at once Mr. 
Carter began to trouble him for the money 
back, against his promise, I suppose. One 


day I found out what had been troubling Jas. 
per. He was not himself when he told mye 
and had not been for days before. The next 
day I had a long talk with him; he promised 
to give up drink, and I destroyed all the drink 
I could find in the house once more, He 
promised to amend, and really refrained for 
three months or more. During the time he 
was very kind—just as he used to be—but 
often sorrowful about this time of night when 
the evening drew in. Rosamond had been 
married to Mr. Poole the curate some time 
before, and it was seldom we had her merry 
smile to cheer him up. He missed her, I 
know; but I did what I could, and had lively 
company for him. I looked forward to happy 
days once more, for he had made a speech to 
his tenants, warning them of the evils of 
drinking, and promising to set them a sober 
example. 

“* About a month afterwards, as we were 
seated at breakfast, Mr. Carter was announced. 
I trembled when I heard the name, and Jasper 
turned at first red, then white. We both 
knew something unpleasant was at hand for 
us. Jasper went out to him. Soon I heard 
sounds of altercation, that became more and 
more loud and distinct. My brother was 
speaking in angry tones, and Mr. Carter re- 
plying in the cool, sarcastic way he had lately 
used whenever he and Jasper met. Afraid 
for my brother, I made my way into the hall, 
where they now were, sent away the servant, 
who was listening, and asked what was the 
matter? Jasper became quiet when he heard 
my voice, and only replied by taking my arm 
and leading me to the parlor, pointing toa 
seat there, and turning the key upon me, I 
heard the hall-door shut with a loud bang! 
and then my brother returned to me. He 
seemed almost distracted—first asking my 
pardon for shutting me up, and then wringing 
his hands, exclaiming, “ We were ruined, and 
no matter what became of us!” And then he 
came to me with tears in his eyes, and asked 
if I thought there was room in the old grave 
for him beside his father and mother. “1 
have ruined you, Dolly,” he kept saying every 
now and then. “That’s what grieves me 
most; for myself, no matter! I’m not worth 
a rush—but you! How could I? My dear 
girl, will you ever forgive me?” Then he 
would clench his fist, and vow vengeance ou 
the rascal. 

“*For an hour or two he was in this way; 
never listening to my replies, or seeming 
heed my tears. I feared he would go quite 
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deranged. But after a while he calmed down, 
and sinking on the sofa, became as stubbornly 
silent. With his head buried in his hands, he 
did not stir for a long, long time, only moan- 
ing occasionally. 

«é And so the weary day passed. Very early 
in the evening I persuaded him to have some 
refreshment and go to bed; and lest he should 
get up in the night and do something desper- 
ate, I lay against his room-door upon the 
landing. The next morning he came down 
to breakfast quite calm—too calm, I thought. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and he looked ten 
years older; but his manner was perfectly 
collected and quiet. 

“* After breakfast he placed his chair beside 
mine,and we began to talk. I told him I was 
teady to leave the Grange, and share his good 
or ill fortune. At first he did not reply, but 
presently he said, “I have resolved to go to 
New York to-day, to consult some smart law- 
yer there ; there must be some plan to manage 
the affair.” He rose up and kissed mein a 
halfabsent way. He was very busy all the 
morning packing and arranging papers. When 
I asked to help him he would not allow me. 
“0, no, he should soon have done ;” and ina 
While he went away. He kissed me, bade me 
good-by, said he should be back in a week, 
and went out of my sight. 

**T do not know how it was, but, spite of all 
the possible impending trouble, a strange 
quietness possessed me. The days glided by. 
Rosamond was to pay me a visit on the very 
day Jasper’sdeave of absence would expire. 
She knew at present nothing of our troubles, 
and I did not intend she should be enlightened. 
The day she came my quiet of thind gave way. 
Iknew hot why it should be so, but from the 
early morning a thousand apprehensions, fears 
and difficulties rose up before me. I had no 
letter from Jasper, and began to feel misgiv- 
ings. Rosamond seemed very happy; when 
her baby arrived, I was to go over and be 
With her as long as that “tiresome old bach- 
dor” would spare me. It was in this way she 
playfully talked of Jasper. 

“* For six days it had been a frost, and part 
of the time the river was frozen over. To- 
day there had been a thaw, and the swollen 
tiver burst out of bondage, and flowed past 
our garden wide and muddy. We went out 
after dinner to see it, wrapped up in cloaks 
and shawls, and walked some time by the wil- 
lows near the stream. 

“*As we were watching the pieces of ice 
float down with the eddying ripples, Rosa- 


mond’s eye was attracted to a dark object 
near the opposite shore. She stooped forward 
to see it better, and while doing so, slipped 
with one foot down the soft, muddy bank, and 
might have fallen into the water had I not 
been there. She screamed—I ‘thought merely 
with terror at the idea of her narrow escape ; 
but never shall I forget the look of her face as 
she lifted her eyes upon me. “What is the 
matter, dear? You are not much hurt, I hope.” 

“<*«Took there!’ she gasped’ out, pointing 
to the object she had been gazing at. I looked 
—how was it I had not seen them before? 
There were two hands, a head, a face, with 
wild hair half over it; but I knew it! Tt was 
Jasper’s face! He seemed to be staring at 
me ; he seemed even to move his hands, though 
it was but the motion of the water that I saw. 
I sprang forward to seize him and drag him 
out. Rosamond held me back. “ He is dead, 
Dora—he is dead! Don’t touch him!’ She 
screamed, she grasped me tightly, and went 
into strong hysterics. I called for help, and 
thank God! help came. It was Mr. Poole just 
arrived to fetch his wife home. Ah, that was 
a dreadful night—a dreadful night! How he 
got into the river we could not tell; whether 
he fell in, or threw himself in, in a fit of des- 
peration. Sometimes I fear that was the case. 
He was dead, quite dead; had been dead for 
days. Only one thing seemed to give any 
light as to the cause of his death. In one 
hand he grasped a bottle very tightly; it had 
had spirits in it. We buried him in the 
churchyard by the side of my father and 
mother, and in a week another beside hin— 
two more indeed, Rosamond and her baby; 
she never recovered the shock of that night.’ 

“¢ And you are left alone, Dora ?’ I ventured 
at last toask. ‘ Alone? yes,’ she replied ; ‘ but 
I shall not be alone long. Mr. Carter has 
taken possession of the land. It is all his 
now; but I have begged him to let me stay 
here a week or two longer. It will not be 
long that I shall trouble him.’ 

“ And it was not. I saw her no more alive; 
but in about six weeks from that time we 
buried her beside her friends—the fourth vic- 
tim in that house. People said she died of 
consumption, I knew better—it was grief 
that killed her. 

“ And now I leave you to guess, Gregory, if 
that house is ngt a haunted one for me. Jas- 
per, Dora, Rosamond, ye all stand or glide 
about its rooms, and hover near those willows 
and smothered laurels! Ye all have one sor- 
rowful ery, ‘Good Christians, beware ofdrink.’” 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
THE MERRY CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
Air—“ Tara's Hall.” 


* 
BY P. M. HIGGINS. 


It is the merry Christmas night, 
And round the festive board 

We meet in friendship'g bonds, with smiles 
That cheer each kindly word ; 

And though sad thoughts of bygene days 
May come our breasts to chiil, 

Some warm pulsations beat there yet, 
That drown our sorrows still. 


QO, better far forget the past, 
Its troubles and its bliss, 

And hoping for a brighter time, 
We'll make a heaven of this. 

With faded joys and buried hopes, 
That only breathe of care, 

were useless now to grieve the heart 
While memory’s busy there. 


But far away are loving ones, 
Who claim our fondest glow; 

A bitter pang my bosom rends, 
To think upon them now. 

From lip to lip our fond names pass, 
We hear not what they say; 

And tears perhaps they'll shed for us, 
Poor exiles far away. 


Then here’s a healfh to you and them 
Who pine for us at home; 

And here is to the Irish land, 
Beyond the Atlantic’s foam. 

May comforts through each changing year 
Their earthly portion be, 

And may the green-old isle once more 
Stand proud, erect and free. 
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TRUE UNTO DEATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


“ Goop-By, Kathleen Mavourneen! It’s for 
you and the ould flag that I'd lay me life 
down-~and the ould flag needs defenders, and 
it’s not Patrick O’Conner that would shirk his 
duty. Good-by, Kathie swate! Ill always 
remember you; and you—I know you'll pray 
for me that the Holy Virgin gwill bring me 
safe back to you again.” 

Sweet Kathie raised her tearful blue eyes to 
the face of the honest young Hibernian. She 
tried to be very brave, and not cast a shadow 


over the spirits of her patriotic lover; and yet 
—ah, it was hard work !—Patrick was leaving 
her perhaps forever, and in a week they were 
to have been married. Patrick was 
perhaps to his death ; she would look no more 
into his clear, loving eyes, or feel the clasp of 
his strong arms, or rest her sunny head upon 
his broad bosom. Perhaps that brave, gener. 
ous heart that beat for her so fondly would be 
torn by the bullet of the enemy, or those fair, 
curling locks be dabbled by his life-blood upon 
the relentless, remorseless field of carnage, 
Poor little Kathie!—her heart was too full, 
She put her round sun-browned arms around 
his neck, and buried her face in his bosom, 
and cried like a very child, as she was, 

* Pat,” she said, at length, “’tisn’t our coun- 
try, why should ye go and fight for another? 
If it was the mither country in danger, I'd 
say go, with all me heart, but—” 

* “ Now it’s not yersilf that’s spakin’, me own 
Kathleen,” broke in the young man, raising 
the tearful face, and looking down tenderly, 
yet half reproachfully, into the blue eyes, 
“When we were starving and dying, who fed 
us ?—when we were homeless, who took us in? 
—when we were naked, who clothed us? 
Americans, Kathie; they gave us work, they 
made us welcome, and gave us room in their 
hearts and their lands, We have shared the 
prosperity of the dear counthry, shall we de 
sart her in her trouble? If I was that basea 
coward to the land we love, so base a traitor, 
Kathleen Mavourneen, could ye iver trust me 
to be thrue to ye? wouldn’t ye be afeared I'd 
desart ye when yer trouble come? No, no,I 
can die, but death only comes but once, when 
one does his duty. Did I play the coward, 
mesilf would die a thousand times here at 
home thinking o’ me baseness. The ould flag 
has been thrue to me, and I'll be thrue to it 
unto death !” 

“Fall in, men!” shouted the captain; the 
band struck up a lively march, and the com 
pany of a hundred tall, manly-looking fellows 
took their places in the ranks. All the vi- 
lagers, young and old, men, women and chil 
dren, had gathered upon the common to wit 
ness the departure of the dear ones who were 
going forth in their pure manhood to obey 
their country’s call. Firm was the footstep of 
every soldier, and no tears dimmed their eyes; 
though while no doubt pride held them back, 
great chokings came up in throats that would 
not give utterance to sobs; tears were not for 
soldiers. God bless them, God guard them, 
they were gone! 
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* * * 
“§o Company E is the color company ?” 
“So I heard.” 

“And Pat is color-sergeant, so, of course, 
he carries the flag. I wouldn’t be in his place.” 

“Why ?” questioned Kathie’s white lips. 

“Well, in my opinion,” said John Hutches, 
who feafted upon the despairing look of the 
pretty Kathie, “in my opinion, a color-bearer 
is in greater danger than any other; the ene- 
my always endeavors to shoot down the color- 
bearers—didn’t you know it ?” 

“No,” faltered Kathleen. 

“You never need expect to see him again,” 
said John Hutches; “he’s gone up for good, 
so you'd better give him up, and hear to rea- 
son alittle. You remember what I told you 
once, Kathie?” The dark, evil eyes of the 
young man looked searchingly into the girl’s 
face. 

“And you remember what I told you, John 
Hutches, that I was afther hatin’ ye and de- 
spisin’ ye? Ye’s a coward, John Hutches, 
that ye talk so much about other folks goin’ 
to war, and niver goin’ yersilf!” 

“It's well you’re a woman,” hissed the bad 
man. “It wouldn’t be well for a man to say 
that to me! As you are so glib with your 
tongue, I'll tell ye a piece of news. I am go- 
ing to the war.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, me, but not as a private, you may bet 
your life! My father’s an old acquaintance of 
the governor’s, and if it will be‘any satisfac- 
tion to you to know it, I have a quartermas- 
ter’s commission in the very regiment to 
which your devoted Pat belongs.” 

Kathleen raised her eyes and fixed them for 
an instant upon her companion’s face. He 
knew that she was comparing him with the 
handsome, noble-hearted lover who had left 
her side a few days before, and he knew that 
he himself lost by the comparison. 

“or course,” said he, “hating me as you do, 
I shall likely be very kind to your Pat—of 
course !” 

“You'll not dare to harm him!” she ex- 
Claimed, her face blanching, her lips quivering. 

“We'll see who dares,” 

The bold, bad eyes looked threatening and 
Vengeful. John Hutches did go to the war. 

° * 7 * * * 
“Sergeant O'Conner degraded !—for what ?” 
“Can’t say; some spite work at headquar- 

ters. The charge was of cowardly abandon- 
ing his colors in the engagement at West 


cowardice in O’Conner; and I know he would 
have shielded the flag with his heart.” 

“Strange!” 

“So it is; a good many strange things. It 
is certain that the colors wege seen on the 
ground, but he asserts that a ball shot the flag- 
staff off above his hand; and it.is certain the 
flag-staff is broken. His evidence, however, 
is not taken, and one of the staff officers of 
General —— asserts positively that he saw 
him break the flag-staff with his own hands.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“So I say, but it is a fact he is degraded. 
Poor Kathleen! I believe O’Conner would 
have preferred death, but he says time will 
show he is no coward, and I am sure no 
braver heart beats in the company; time will 
show his grit, and no doubt redeem his char- 
acter.” * * * 

“A cold night, Pat.” 

It was Quartermaster Hutches who accosted 
Pat as he was about going on guard. 

indade, yer honor.” 

“ Have something a bit warming, my man— 
something I have for my own personal use? 
Take a swallow or two, ’twill keep the cold 
out.” 

“ Obliged indade, yer honor.” 

“ No thanks; I always like to accommodate. 
Good evening, O'Conner,” said the quarter- 
master, after raising the small flask to his 
own lips. 

That night Patrick O’Conner was found 
sleeping at his post. What aggravated the 
case was, that the Federal troops were in 
hourly expectation of an attack. He was 
condemned to be shot! 

* * * 

Alas for the brave young Irishman! So 
this was to be the end. Freely would he have 
yielded up his life npon the battle-field; but 
to die thus dishonored at the hands of his 
country’s friends—it was too much. He 
thought of his aged gray-haired mother, how 
she would wring her hands and weep when 
she should hear of his awful fate; he thought 
of Kathleen, and then, strong man that he 
was, he wept like a child. 

“ Ah, Kathie, me darlint, if I could leave 
you an unstained name to be proud of!” 

But what means the noise and confusion 
without? Daylight is just dawning—that 
daylight which would witness his execution. 
He listened; the sound of martial music, the 
booming of cannon in the distance, and the 
sharp crack of musketry—around his tent all 


Mills. Don’t believe it; not a particle of | is confusion. There are cries of affright, the 
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roll of the drum calling the men to form in 
line of battle, quick, loud cries of command, 
and then groans of distress, sounds of the 
fiercest commotion and strife; he guesses the 
truth—the enemy is upon them. 

His limbs are unbound, and the guard who 
kept watch oyer him is gone; this is no time 
to think of prisoners. One moment the bugle 
whispers, life and liberty you may gain in the 
melee; then his brave heart determined to 
strike for his country another blow before he 
died, and for him to determine was to perform. 

Too many times has the terrible battle at 
Pittsburgh Landing been recapitulated to 
need a description from my pen. During the 
entire battle private O’Conner fought with the 
daring and bravery of a veteran. The dear 
old flag he worshipped floated before him; 
though no longer he was esteemed worthy to 
bear it, he could follow it to a glorious victory 
or a glorious death. 

His colonel, the man who had condemned 
him to death, was twice saved from death 
himself by the young man’s heroic daring; 
and when his company would have fled in 
dismay, because of the slaughter of their offi- 
cers and the falling of their flag, he seized 
these adored colors, and with a shout led them 
forward, with 

“Arrah, boys, never run! Stand by the 
stars and stripes!” 

And they did stand by them; and Company 
E, without a single commissioned officer, and 
but one or two non-commissioned, fought 
through that last day with the ferocity of 
tigers. Twice was Pat wounded; once in his 
right arm, but with his left, though fainting 
from loss of blood, he still bore aloft the stars 
and stripes. 

* * 

The battle was over. Colonel —— and 
Brigadier-General G—— were in close con- 
versation—what concerning may be inferred 
from circumstances that took place afterward. 
Upon the ground at their feet lay a man quiv- 
ering in the last agonies of death—it was John 
Hutches. In his dying agonies he had con- 
fessed that guilt which unforgiven he could 
not carry into eternity ; and by his side, kindly 
sympathy and forgiveness upon his noble and 
honest features, knelt the color-bearer. Even 
after he knew the quartermaster’s guilt, that 
through his bribery and treachery he had 
been first degraded, and afterwards nearly 
consigned to a shameful death, his generosity 
of disposition did not leave him; although 
this false friend had put a drugged draught to 


THE COLOR-BEARER. 


his lips, not a single feeling of ill-will did he 
hold towards the dying mortal in his last 
extremity. 

General G—— shook his hand warmly, 

“You are a brave fellow,” he said, wamnly, 
“Your colonel has told me of your valor and 
prowess. Always show yourself as worthy of 
bearing the flag of our country—it 4s all | 
ask,” 

What have we to add? Nothing, except 
that the color-bearer was unanimously elected 
captain of his company, and that now he isa 
major in the Federal army. Of course Kathie 
is proud, as she well may be, of her lover; and 
of course they will be married when the war 
is over. She never fears his loyalty to her— 
she knows he is true, even unto death. 


HIGH LIFE. 

Bayard Taylor, while in the Arctic region 
in winter, used to eat a half pound of meat at 
a meal to warm himself. He thus speaks of 
the cold which he endured in Lapland:—*] 
should have frozen at home in a temperature 
which I found very comfortable in Lapland, 
with my solid diet of bread and butter, and 
my garment of reindeer skin. The following 
is a correct scale of the physical effects of 
cold calculated for the latitude of 65 to 70 de- 
grees north—15 above zero, unpleasantly 
warm; zero, mild and agreeable; 10 degrees 
below zero, pleasantly fresh and bracing; 2 
degrees below zero, sharp, but not severely 
cold. Keep your fingers and toes in motion, 
and rub your nose occasionally. 30 degrees 
below zero, very cold; take particular care of 
your nose and extremities ; eat the fattest food 
and plenty of it. 40 degrees below zero, in- 
tensely cold; keep awake at all hazards; 
muffle up to the eyes, and test your cireula- 
tion freely, that it may not stop before you 
know it. 60 degrees below zero, a struggle 
for life.” 


PROVIDENCE LIQUOR. 


A pretty good story is told us concerning 4 
good deacon in a neighboring town. He is one 
of the old-fashioned sort of deacons, and bas 
always been in the habit of “taking a little 
for the stomach’s sake,” but was never known 
to get intoxicated except on one memorable 
occasion. He was then ona visit to Provi- 
dence. The news of the sad affairreached the 
church members, and the deacon was brought 
up for discipline. The deacon explained the 
circumstance in this wise: “ Brethren, I am 
sorry, but it’s not my fault. I daily take half 
a glass of our town liquor, and it does me no 
harm. But that Providence liquor is power 
ful. It knocked me before I knew it.” The 
deacon was released on condition that he 
would drink no more Providence liquor— 
Woonsocket Patriot. 
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The good are better made by ill: 
Anolon crushed are sweeter still !—Rogers. 
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(ORIGINAL. ] 
O, COME AGAIN! 


0, come again—O, come again, 
And happiness restore ; 

We sigh in grief, we pine in pain, 
To see thy face once more. 


Upon the couch, upon the way, 
Amid the throng of men, 

We weep and sigh, we hope and pray, 
To look on thee again. 


O, come again—there is no cheer 
In this bereaved place; 

We miss thy smile, we miss thy tear, 
We miss thy loving face. 


Amid the gay who dance and sing, 
Amid the few who weep— 

Mid autumn’s fruit, or flowers of spring, 
Thy memory still we keep. 


O, come again—we are alone 
The weary day and night; 

We keep the things that thou hast known 
Forever in our sight. 


Thy chair, thy bed, thy letters all— 
Whate’er was dear to thee, 

We love to look on, and recall 
Thy priceless memory. 

Then come again, and let us know 
Thou lovest as before ; 

Give us what most we ask below, 
To see thy face once more. 


We feel that in the sight of thee 
We were supremely blest ; 

And by thy side if we could be, 
Our weary souls would rest. 


+ > 


[orIGiNAL.] 


ONE NIGHT. 


BY M. D. HURLBUT. 

Wuen I was a lad of twelve, our family 
lived at the far West, in a little log cabin, ata 
long distance from any other habitation. Our 
household consisted of my father and mother, 
my brother Mark, two years older than my- 
self, my sister Grace, who was Mark’s twin, 
myself and two noble dogs, large, strong, and 
fierce to strangers, but very gentle to us. 

Ours was a very happy life. We were not 
troubled with much school learning, except 
What was imparted in a very charming way 
by our mother, who had the happy faculty of 
making study appear like entertainment. 
From our father we learned the arts of hunt- 


ing and fishing, and we boys could handle a 
rifle as dexterously as our teacher. Grace 
was a lovely little girl, fond of her broth- 
ers, yet clinging to her mother’s side as 
timidly as a child, and refusing to sleep any- 
where but in a small room, literally only a 
closet, that opened from within a larger one 
where my parents slept. In the day time, she 
would follow us dut into the woods, a short 
distance ; but the least sound of anything un- 
usual to her ear, would send her, pale and 
quivering to our arms, and we despaired of 
ever making her brave enough to enjoy our 
wild and restlesss lives. 

So, although missing us sadly, she was 
quite content to stay at home, with locked 
doors, whenever our father and ourselves were 
absent, and keep our mother company. It 
was not often that strangers visited our lonely 
dwelling; but, with Grace, it seemed a fixed 
expectation that we should one day be an- 
noyed, perhaps injured in some way, by un- 
scrupulous men. Her terrors did not dimin- 
ish with time; and at fourteen she was as 
timid as at six—so much so that my father 
thought seriously of removing to a settled 
district, two or three miles off, where we 
should have the society of a few neighbors. 
But we all loved our little home, and Grace 
would not consent to the sacrifice, just to hu- 
mor her idle fears, she said, 

One night, just at dusk, when we had sat 
down to a plentiful supper, which had been 
kept more than an hour for my father to return 
from the next town, where he had been selling 
an immense quantity of hops, and for which he 
had gone to receive the money, we were some- 
what disturbed at the entrance of two stout 
men. Had they come in my father’s absence, 
I believe Grace would have died with affright. 
As it was, her terror and alarm must have 
been sufficiently manifest. She eyed the 
strangers closely, her face growing whiter 
every instant. The men asked for food, and 
my father hospitably invited them to partake 
of our supper. They ate enormously, and 
drank large quantities of cider. They were 
not at all good looking, and their eyes met 
frequently, as if conferring silently upon some 
subject which they had before spoken of. At 
least, such was the impression which Grace 
conveyed to Mark and myself in a hurried 
whisper, when we had all escaped from the 
room. 

“O, that father would see it as I do!” she 
whispered ; “ but he will only call it my fool- 
ish fears. I wish he would come out,’ she 
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added, with a quivering lip, “ that you might 
eoax him into watching them.” A moment 
after, she turned still paler, as she said, “O, 
Mark, Robbie, think of the money! O, that 
is what they want. They have followed father 
home to rob him!” 

Her agony was now so great that we feared 
she would faint. We assured her that we 
would not go to sleep for the night, if they 
stayed, as we supposed they would, as we 
knew father would not refuse them a lodging 
by the kitchen fire. Our rifies were already 
loaded, and were in our own little room which 
led from the kitchen, the door being close to 
the fireplace. 

As we anticipated, they were to sleep there. 
Father, mother and Grace retired, and the 
men stretched themselves on some bearskins 
before the hearth, on which blazed some knots 
of wood, illuminating the rough ceiling. 
Their own rifles were placed near our door. 

It was not long before they slept heavily. 
Mark, who had left the door ajar, now reached 
out his hand softly for one of the rifles, from 
which he noiselessly removed the charge. 
The other soon shared the same operation. 
Our eyes were kept open unwinkingly until 
twelve, when one of the men awoke. Mark 
and I were snoring powerfully at that time, 
which seemed to re-assure the villain, for he 
touched the other with his foot, and said ina 
hoarse whisper : 

“Now is our time! Take your gun, while 
the boys sleep, and make sure work of the 
others.” 

The others! O, Heaven, who were they? 
Our beloved father, our dear, beautiful moth- 
er, and the sweet sister, without whom, we 
could not live—were they all to be sacrificed 
to these horrid wretches? We saW them ap- 
proach their door stealthily. It was barred 
from within. Grace had told us she would do 
it herself, as father was so careless; and we 
had told her, too, where to hide the money 
which we knew he would place in an unlocked 
drawer, as was his custom. We knew that 
her eyes would be as sleepless as our own. 

The men uttered a whispered curse when 
they tried the door. Their rifles were in their 
hands, and one proposed, loud enough for us 
to hear, to go out and fire into the window of 
the bedroom. 

“You are a fool,” said the other. “ Even if 
you could hit him, which there is not light 
enough for you to do, you run the risk of rous- 
ing the boys, and you saw that they had guns 
as well as we.” 


ONE NIGHT. 


“We can kill them first with our knives,” 
was the reply. “They can be disposed of 
without noise. You hear how soundly they 
sleep.” 

Our rifles were already in our hands, We 
opened the door wider and fired. One drop. 
ped instantly, and moved no more. The 
other staggered and fell, wounded in ge right 
shoulder. Mark sprang to the drawer jp 
which mother kept her clothes line, and bound 
the latter to a heavy oak table, while I went 
outside to Grace’s bedroom window. I tapped 
on the glass, but she was, I knew, ‘too much 
terrified to open it. She would, of course, 
think the men were breaking in. 

“Grace, Grace! unbar the door. There is 
no danger now.” 

I was imprudent, I know, for there might 
have been accomplices near who could hear 
me. I did not think of it then. She did my 
bidding, and came out into the room. She 
had not been undressed. She looked at the 
men with loathing, but with no surprise. 

“ Brave boys!” she said. “No, I will not 
call you boys, but men.” She was going on, 
when she received a glance from the wounded 
man that again froze her into terror. “ Mark, 
Robert, look! He has untied the rope with 
his teeth !” 

At her words I raised my rifle to shoot him. 
Mark put his hand on my arm. 

“No, no, Robert. His death is not needed. 
He must be given up to punishment. Stay, I 
will ride over to Conway and bring the con- 
stable,” he continued, tying the rope again, 
firmly. “Grace, you must wake father, and 
tell him to come here and guard this man. 
Until he comes you and Robert can watch 
him.” And the brave boy, seizing his gua, 
was soon galloping off after the officer. 

It is impossible to describe the emotions of 
my father and mother on coming into that 
room and hearing my relation of the events of 
the night. My father embraced us tenderly, 
promising never to call our courage in ques 
tion again—not even Grace’s—for I told him 
her share of the adventure. My mother shud- 
dered when she knew how near we had 
been to death while she was sleeping quietly 
in her bed. 

Before we could have reasonably expected 
him, Mark was back again with the officers of 

justice—a magistrate and constable. Before 
they came, my father had bound up the man’s 
wound, although he resisted stoutly; prefer 
ring, perhaps, to die than to be brought 
justice. He confessed that they had watched 
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my father from the moment he received the 
money, and had dogged him home, keeping a 
short distance behind him. The other man, 
he said, was in favor of an attempt to knock 
him from his horse, but the speed of the ani- 
mal, and the sight of a stout rifle carried by 
his rider—for he never rode unarmed—pre- 
yented him. He confessed that their object 
was to murder the whole family; that they 
bad seen Grace’s look of aversion and terror, 
and had determined to put her out of the way 
as he expressed it. It seemed that they be- 
longed to a gang who had committed a great 
many crimes, although he declared that this 
was the first time that he had joined them for 
this purpose. 
It wasa great relief to us all when he was 
carried off, and the dead body disposed: of; 
and I assure you that my father made no diffi- 
culty of acceding to the united persuasions of 
my mother and Grace, to remove to some less 
lonely abode. Mark and I grew up, strong, 
hardy men, and Grace a lovely and distin- 
guished woman ; but to this day, she watches 
and guards her house, a perfect female Argus, 
hearing every footstep through the night, and 
keeping her husband’s rifle close to her 
bedside. 

The narrator of this story was a gentleman, 
at whose house in Washington I had been 


staying for several days. It was a dark, rainy: 


night in November, and we were all in the 
right state to hear wild tales. The gentleman 
must have been a very handsome man in his 
youth, and now that he was far past seventy, 
was still hale, active and noble looking. 

“And your brother Mark ?” I asked. 

“Ab, poor fellow! he met with his death by 
Violence, at last, in spite of his bravery and 
courage. He was attacked on the road by 
two villains, and received wounds of which he 
never recovered. He was only thirty when he 
died. He cherished a presentiment of a vio- 
lent death, and never married. Poor fellow, 
poor fellow !” he repeated, in tones of touch- 
ing,pathos, as if the dead body of his brother 
lay before him. 

“And Grace ?” 

“She lives next door. I am too proud of 
my sister, my dear sir, not to show her to you, 
and have invited her for to-morrow.” 

She came the next day ; asmall, delicate, in- 
tellectual looking woman, with soft blue eyes 
and smooth brow, although, as she informed 
me, she was now seventy-five years old. In- 
deed, she was a most wonderful specimen of 


advanced age wearing the aspect of youth. 
She gave me a most sprightly account of her 
youthful adventure, in which she gave the full 
praise to her brother Robert which he had not 
claimed in his own narration. At any rate, I 
received a most thrilling impression of the 
horrors of that OnE Nieut. 


+ » 
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FISH AS FOOD. 


There is much nourishment in fish, little 
less than butcher’s meat, weight for weight; 
and in effect it may be more nourishing, con- 
sidering how, from its softer fibre, fish is more 
easily digested. Moreover, there is, I find in 
fish, a substance which does not exist in the 
flesh of land animals, viz., iodine—a substance 
which may have a beneficial effect on the 
health, and tend to prevent the production of 
scrofulous and tubercular disease, the latter in 
the form of pulmonary consumption, one of 
the most cruel and fatal with which civilized 
society, and the highly educated and refined, 
are afflicted. Comparative trials prove that, 
in the majority of fish, the proportion of solid 
matter —that is the matter which remains 
after perfect desication, or the expulsion of the 
aqueous part—is little inferior to that of the 
several kinds of butcher’s meat, game or 
poultry. And if we give our attention to 
classes of people, classed as to the quality of 
food they principally subsist on, we find that 
the ichthyophagous class are especially strong, 
healthy and prolific. In no class than that of 
fishers do we see larger families, handsomer 
women, more robust and active men, or a 
greater exemption from the maladies just 
alluded to.—Dr. Davy’s “ Angler and his 
Friend.” 


FRENCH MORALITY. 

A ballet girl of the Grand Opera, Paris, who 
is only sixteen, owes twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Her creditors were about pros- 
ecuting her when a wealthy Russian took her 
under the shadow of his letter of credit on de 
Rothschild. Her friends urged her to pay her 
debts at once as shadows of all sorts are very 
evanescent. She pouted her cherry lips, and 
said with charming petulance, which types 
cannot say, “Pay my debts when I’m only 
sixteen; and I suppose by the time I’m twenty 
you'll be alter eg me pay other people’s 
debts. No,no,no. I’m going to amuse my- 
self while I’m young; when I get old I’ll pay 
my debts.” Poor, pretty, summer’s butterily ! 
thou know’st not winter !—Saturday Lvening 
Gazette. 


PARADISE. 
Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, 
Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream; 
No storm deforms the beaming brow of heaven, 
Nor scatters in the freshness of its pride 
The foliage of the ever-verdant ; 
But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ver fair, 
And autumn proudly bears her matron grace, 
Kindling a flush on the fair cheek of spring, 
Whose virgin bloom, beneath the ruddy fruit, 
Reflects its tints and flushes into love.—Sue.iy. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE BOW SET IN THE CLOUDS. 


BY G. W. 


Emblem of hope, set high in heaven, 
That all the world may see, 
When was thine advent on the earth, 
And what thy destiny ? 
When earth was drowned, and in the flood 
All life was in despair, 
Did God erect thy radiant form 
In matchless beauty there ? 


Or, till the flood of sin was past, 
Wert thou in cloud and storm 
Veiled deep, that none on earth might see 
The beauty of thy form? 
And, when the sin was washed away, 
As by redemption’s blood, 
Didst thou, rejoicing, seat thyself 
In triumph o’er the flood ? 


God's hand has set thee in the clouds— 
Perchance when earth was made; 

Perchance when all the mighty flood 
God's great command obeyed. 

But there thou art forevermore, 
Clothed in the robes of day ; 

So hope, that God bestowed on man, 
Shall shine o’er him for aye. 


> 


GEORGIE STONE’S TWO LOVERS, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“O, DEAR!” sighed Georgie Stone, laying 
down the pretty piece of crimson work on 
which she was engaged. “What a stupid 
place this is! I do wish I could have a genu- 
ine adventure! Here I am, nineteen years 
old last June, and never anything happened 
to disturb the monotony of my existence, 
more than a visit from Aunt Rachel, or a 
sleigh-ride with some one of these dull clod- 
hoppers, round about! I declare, it’s too bad!” 

Georgie’s red lips took on a decided pout, 
and her little white hands strongly suggested 
fists, which would have been formidable wea- 
pons to encounter, no doubt. It was asad 
case, certainly. Georgie had a perfect right 
to be wretched. Nobody with a heart, would 
interfere with that right. 

An only daughter, petted from childhood, 
the idol of her handsome brother Meredith, 
the well-beloved by her parents, beautiful, ac- 
complished, wilful—as all pretty girls are— 


with plenty of beaux, and oceans of admiry. 
tion, no wonder she was miserable. One sin. 
cere, truthful lover she had, one who had loy- 
ed her since he saw her a babe in the cradle 
but him she could not tolerate, he was only 8 
farmer’s son, without romance, courage, or 
sentiment. 

Georgie had not behaved just right towards 
Starr Falconer. There is no disputing that 
assertion. She had treated him shabbily, 
Brought up with him, seeing him almost every 
day, indebted to him for the thousand little 
nameless trifles which go to make up the sum 
of existence, she had fallen into the habit of 
regarding him as of slight consequence, any 
way; he was always handy in case of the fail. 
ure of some more favored gentleman—but as 
for loving him, it was perfectly ridiculous to 
entertain such an idea for a moment. 

Starr had come up like a man, and told his 
love to Georgie, and she had absolutely laugh- 
ed in his face. She would die, she said, before 
she would unite herself for life to a mere coun- 
try pumpkin raiser. Most young men would 
have got angry, and given her to understand 
that they cared nothing for her favor or dis 
favor; but Starr did no such thing. He was 
just as cool as though he had merely asked the 
time of day, and been told that the clock had 
stopped. As he was going away, he said, 
quietly: 

“Well, Georgie, I take your word for it, but 
just remember that I told you the time would 
surely come when you would give the whole 
world to unsay the words you have said this 
evening.” 

She stamped her little foot at him, she was 
so angry she could have struck him, but he 
closed the door behind him, and went down 
the path, whistling, “Glory, hallelujah,” and 
brushing the rain drops from her flowers with 
careless indifference. 

Georgie hated him just then. She wished 
he was at the bottom of the sea, or on the sum- 
mit of the Alps; but she wouldn’t want him 
to be dead, because then he wouldn't know 
that she despised him above everything else. 
She’d punish him thoroughly for his presump- 
tion in making that speech to her. Sorry for 
what she had said, indeed! He would see. 

So afterwards when she met Mr. Falconer, 
she took particular pains to turn up her pretty 
nose at him, and cross the street to avold step 
ping in his tracks, if he happened to be on the 
same side with her. 

Somebody, full of philosophy, says if you 
can get a woman to think about you, whether 
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she thinks favorably or unfavorably, half the | jagged timbers yet remaining, unmindful of 
ground to her heart is secured! We don’t the danger she incurred, she tore off her crim- 
Pelieve our sex are quite as frivolous as that, son shawl, and as the train came in sight, 


# put if we were a young man in love, we would 
rather our lady love would hate us, than re- 
gard us with total indifference. It requires 
an effort to hate one—but indifference is the | 
result of complete apathy. 

Starr did not wither under Georgie’s open 
scorn. He bore it bravely, and made no se- 
cret of his attentions to all the pretty girls in 
the vicinity; and Georgie called him a flirt, 
and thought she benefited the world by the 
assertion. 

A genuine adventure did come to Georgie 
Stone at last. The longing of her life time 
had not been in vain. Something occurred to 
break up the dullness of her existence. 

The equinoctial storm was of unusual length 
and violence, that fall; and so much rain fall- 
ing among the hills and gorges where Geor- 


waved it high in the air. For a little time it 
was unheeded; despair fell over the brave 
girl; but the next moment the sharp alarm 
whistle to down with the brakes, burst on the 
air. 

The signal was seen—the peril was known 
to those on board the train. Instantly the 
speed was slackened—there was a wild and 
hurried rush to the brakes—would it avail in 
time? Would those doomed passengers be 
saved? With straining eyes, unmindful of her 
own impending destruction, Georgie stood 
riveted to the spot, everything swallowed up 
in the intense desire to know if she had acted 
in vain. 

The hot breath of the furnaces burst over 
her face—there was a frantic cry from the 
watchful engineer, and the locomotive was 


gie’s home was situated, of course followed a | upon her. She felt a sharp blow upon her 
freshet. The rivers rose to an unheard-of | shoulder, then her footing was lost, she rested 


height, and every little brook became a raging | 
torrent. When the storm abated, Georgie, 
always an ardent lover of the wild scenes | 
around her home, wandered off down the val- 
ley, which was traversed by Mad River, to see 
the water stream over the falls. White as 
drifted snow it came rushing down the rocks, 
disappearing for a moment in the depths be- 
low, and then rising again to float along be- 
tween the green banks, on to the quiet lake 
far away in the lowlands. 

As Georgie stood on a high rock, gazing 
down at the wild stream hundreds of feet be- 


low her, the distant whistle of the railway en- 
gine burst upon her ear. Simultaneously with 
the sound, she thought of the trestle bridge 
over the river, which the coming train would 
cross as it passed up the valley. Never before 
since its construction had the water been so 
high; what if the bridge had been swept away ? 

She sprang from the rock, and with agile 
feet flew down the path. The bridge was 
gone! A few broken timbers only remained 
to show where the structure had been—all 
else had been carried away by the mad rush 
of water. For a moment Georgie stood para- 
lyzed. It was useless to go for help, for even 
then the low thundering of the approaching 
train could be heard, and a faint gray cloud 
of smoke rose above the distant forest. 


upon nothing. There was a stifling sensation 
of a swift rush through the air, and then the 
cold waters of the river engulfed her! 

When Georgie came to herfelf again, she 
was lying wet and cold on the grass by the 
river’s brink, and some one was wiping the 
water from her face with a handkerchief. She 
opened her eyes and saw Starr Falconer. 

“Where have I been?” she asked, rising 
with difficulty to her feet, and glancing down 
at her dripping garments. 

“Tn the river,” returned her companion. 

“Well, how did I get out?” She looked at 
him for a reply—his own saturated condition 
answered her. She turned away and clamber- 


| ed up the steep bank. He followed leisurely 


behind her, with an expression of pain on his 
face, and his left arm hanging uselessly by his 
side. It had been broken by violent contact 
with a jagged rock, when he had made the 
bold plunge to save the life of the ungrateful 
little Georgie. 

But Georgie did not know this till after- 
wards. Perhaps if she had, she would not 
have treated him so haughtily. She might 
have felt a woman’s sympathy for his misfor- 
tune, and given him a word of comfort. Per- 
haps she might. 

Well, the train was saved. Only the en- 
gine went into the abyss, and the engineer, 


Only for a single instant did Georgie hesi- | with the presence of mind rarely retained in 
tate, then remembering the freight of human | such circumstances, had uncoupled it from the 


souls bound to certain destruction, her only 
desire was'to save them. Climbing upon the 


cars, and then saved himself by a lucky leap 
to terra firma. Several of the passengers 
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were injured by jumping from the cars, and 


among those severely hurt, was Atherton 
Sprague, a young lawyer from New York. 
Mr. Stone’s was the nearest house to the 
scene of the accident, and thither young 
Sprague was carried. A serious contusion 


on the head confined him to his bed for a fort- 
night, and during that time Georgie was his 


constant attendant. It was so like a romance. 
Georgie was delighted with being a real hero- 
ine, and Mr. Sprague had the best of care in 
consequence. 

This young gentleman was handsome, cul- 
tivated, had fine eyes, and a faultless mous- 
tache—knew how to pay compliments, and 
had seen the world, and by the time he was 
able to go about the house, he was Georgie’s 
declared and accepted lover. 

True, Georgie felt a little compunction for 
the cold manner in which she had treated 
Starr Falconer. She heard, now, that he had 


broken his arm for her, but what was an arm 
to a heart? and Mr. Sprague’s heart would 
be ruined if she disappointed him. Starr was 
only a good-looking, plodding farmer. Mr. 
Sprague was an elegant gentleman, and loved 
her to distraction! 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, 
Mr. Sprague left for home, and the lovers cor- 
responded. Such tender, exquisite letters, on 
pink, scented paper as he wrote, and such fer- 
vent epistles as he received in reply! 

Starr grew pale and grave; and Georgie 
experienced, at times, a strange feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, for a young lady who had met 
and accepted her destiny. One day a great 
catastrophe occurred to the mercantile house 
of which Mr. Stone was the head, by which 
everything was lost, and the merchant who 
yesterday had been a rich and prosperous 
man, to-day was penniless! The sad tidings 
of his misfortune threw the unhappy man into 
a brain fever, from which he never rallied, and 
eight days after his attack, they wept over his 
new made grave. 

Poor Georgie was beside herself with grief. 
It was her first real sorrow, and all unused as 
she was to trials, she was prostrated by the 
blow. Naturally, in her sorrow, she thought 
much of her betrothed, and longed for the 
comfort of his presence. She wrote to him 
from a full heart, disclosing every painful par- 
ticular, and urging him by the love he bore 
her, to come to Lakeville. 

A few days afterwards, the reply came. 
Mr. Sprague regretted sincerely the sad change 
whieh had oeeurred in Miss Stone’s family, 


but pressing business demanded his presen 


in New York; and even were it otherwise, he 
should find it impossible to gratify her. 


had enjoyed a very pleasant flirtation at Lake. . 


ville—very pleasant, indeed—but by-gones 
must be by-gones, he supposed. Miss Stone 
would please consider herself at liberty, anq 


continue to look upon the writer as her most 
attached friend, etc., ete. 

This letter was a great shock to poor Geon 
gie, but after the first pain was over, she won- 
dered why she did not feel worse upon the 
matter. And when she hac time to look back 
over her brief engagement to Atherton 
Sprague, the knowledge came unto her that 
she had never loved him as she was capable 
of loving. Her fancy had been dazzled—her 
love of admiration flattered, and the fine per. 
son and address of the young lawyer had fs- 
cinated her, but as for true affection, there 
had been little of it. 


The high pride of her nature kept her up 
from the despondency most women would 
have felt in such circumstances, and the reply 
which Sprague received to his letter, was suf 
ficiently cool and indifferent to nettle his self- 
love sorely. 

With her widowed mother, and brother, 
Georgie took up life in earnest. No longers 
drone, she used the powers which God had 
given her, and surprised herself and all her 
friends, by the development of talents she had 
never dreamed of possessing. She became 
preceptress of the village academy, and spite 
of her youth and inexperience, acquitted her- 
self with honor. 

Mr. Falconer she saw frequently.’ He was 
one of the examining committee, and in that 
capacity visited the school at set times, Al 
ways polite and friendly he was to Georgie, 
addressing her as a father might in regard to 
her course, but never betraying in any way 
the deep love he had once professed to enter- 
tain for her. 

A year passed by. Georgie’s reputations 
a teacher was established, her brother 
lucrative office under government, and the 
cloud of misfortunes that had once enveloped 
the Stones, had partially melted away. 

At this time, the southern rebellion, which 
for some months had been agitating the eour 
try, assumed a more formidable character, and 
the three months’ troops were deemed insufl- 
cient for the prosecution of hostilities. Three 
years’ regiments were called for. 

Among the first to enlist was Meredith 
Stone. He could not remain at home while 
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others went to danger for his defence, he said ; 
and Georgie with many tears, and much pride, 
kissed him and bade him go. It was very 
jonely without him, but other women had 

ter sacrifices—what was she, Geor- 


made 
gle asked herself, that she should be spared, 
when all were smitten ? 

Retirning one day from school; she met 
Mr. Falconer in the uniform of acaptain. She 
glanced inquiringly at him, for she had heard 
nothing of his enlistment. He stopped to 

ak to her. 
Jéave to-morrow In the second regiment, 
Will you bid me godspeed ?” 
| Porithe very life of her, Georgie could not 
titter the words he asked of her, but she man- 
aged to say very constrainedly : 

“Good-by, I trust you will succeed.” 

Then she left him without looking back— 
went home and cried al! the evening in her 
chamber. Her mother called her to tea twice 


—but no, Georgie did not want supper, she 
had a headache, and needed rest. Ah, head- 
ache! How many heartaches are covered 
beneath that plea, old as creation. 

Hitherto, Georgie had taken an interest on- 
ly in one regiment—now she had two to fol- 
low. Every item of news touching the army 
of the Potomac was watched with breathless 
interest. She could hardly wait for each suc- 
éeeding mail to bring the tidings. When there 
was afi engagement, and the brave second was 
engaged, she grew faint and quivering when 
the read the list of the slain, and her face 
would light up radiantly when she had finish- 
ed, for his name was not among them. 

A sort of fate seemed to attend the gallant 
second, It was in every action, always in the 
van, always the last’to tenve the field, and its 
fearfully decimated ranks told but, too well the 
story of its valor. , 

Spring came round again with its soft airs 
aud white blossoms. Early in the season 
Atherton Sprague appeared in Lakeville. He 
had come out for the benefit of the country 
dir and scenery, he said, and the first attempt 
he made to obtain that benefit, was by calling 
at the house of Mrs. Stone. 

He asked, and was granted a private inter- 

view with Georgie. There was much passion- 

se pleading on his part, and cool ‘contempt 

rh clay the result was, Mr. Sprague left 
“on t b 

urgen’ , re the very, 

Of his meeting with Georgie a few words 
Will suffice. He had been mistaken, he told 
her, in thinking it best for they two to dwell 

19 


apart. Time had shown him that she was the 


only woman who could make his happiness. 
And by the memory of the sweet time when 
there was perfeet confidenee between them , 
he besought her to take him back, loved and 
forgiven, 


Georgie had been mistaken, too, she said— 


mistaken in having ever fancied that she loved 
him; and he would oblige her by never men- 
tioning that youthful folly again. She never 
had, and never should love Atherton Sprague, 
and begged to bid him.adieu, Seo he went 
away, humbled and sad. 

A little. later, and the news of the hard- 
fought battle of Fair Oaks reached |.akeville, 
This time the name of Captain Starr lb alconer 
appeared under the head of mortally wounded. 
Georgie was all alone when she read it, and 
well for her that she was, if she cared to keep 
her secret. All through the long, wearisome 
evening she sat pale and motionless in the 


chair where she had read the fatal lines, and at 
last, towards midnight, she crept tremblingly 
to bed, only to lie awake all night, wondering 
if she, too, were mortally wounded. 

A fortnight passed. Georgie hardly knew 
hew she managed to get through the monoto- 
hous routine of duties, and then it was an- 
nounced in Lakeville, that Captain Falconer 
was on his way home. He had expressed 
so intense a desire to pass the rest of his 
probably brief life in his early home, that per- 
mission to remove him thither had been grant- 
ed his friends, and in a few days he would 
reach Lakeville. 

He came as expected, exceedingly weak and 
feeble from the effects of his wound and his 
journey combined; but still, with some little 
prospect of recovery. Everybody rushed to 
see him, all but Georgie. The longing to be- 
hold his face once more became so strong with 
her at last, that she could not withstand it, 
and oné evening Just at sunset, she went down 
to Mrs. Falconer’s cottage. Surely, she urged, 
in excuse to herself, there was no harm in call- 
ing to see an old friend, who had. given his all 
to his country, and was now lying ill of wounds 
received in the glorious service. 

She was a frequent visitor to Mrs. Falconer, 
with whom she had always been a great favor- 
ite, so she entered without knocking, as usual, 
and openéd the sitting-room door. The room 
was vacant, with the exception of the tall fig- 
ure extended on the sofa. For a moment the 
visitor hesitated, then stepping softly forward, 
she stood gazing down on the wan face of Starr 
Falconer. He was evidently sleeping, His 
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eyes were closed, the dark lashes showing fear- 
fully plain on the eolorless cheek, wn@ the jet 
black hair contrasting vividly with the death- 
white hue ‘of his forehead. Moved by an un- 
controllable impulse, Georgie stooped down 
and touched her lips tohis. Instantly his eyes 
started open, his uninjured arm enctreled her, 
and he spoke low and rapidly: © 

“Georgie, why did you kiss mie ?” 

She burst into tears of mingled shame and 
anguish. 

“Let me-go!” sheeried, bitterly. “You 
said the time would céme when I should re- 
pent what I said to you. The fact in itself is 
humiliating enough without your scorn. Let 
me go!” 

“Never! Now, at last, I will never release 
you, until we have understood each other 
clearly. Years ago, I asked you a question. 
T asked you to give yourself to me for all time, 
and you afiswered me no. If I should tell you 
that I love you still, with all the strength of 
my life, and that, be my days many or few, I 
shall take no pleasure in them away from you, 
what would yoti say tome? Should I be 
made happy or miserable? Speak, Georgie.” 

“IfI could influence Your happiness, "O, 
Starr, to think how I scorned you once !” 

“And you will repay all you made me suffer 
with your love?” 

“If it would be recompense,” she said, 
timidly. 

“Trust mé for that.” His lips touched hers 
again, and they were promised to éach other 
henceforward. 

Starr Falconer recovered slowly. His left 
drm was saved, but it will never be strong 
again, and his héalth will never be what it has 
been; but life and love are his, and he is 
content. | 

MARBIAGE IN LAPLAND. _ 

It is death in. Lapland te a maid 
Without her nts’ or friends’ consent ; there- 
fore, if one r dffection to a young maid, 
upon breaking thereof to her friends, fash- 
ion is, thata appointed for their friends 
to meet to behold the two young parties run 
a race together. The maid is allowed in 
starting the advantage of a third part in the 
race, s0 that it is impossible, exeept she will 
of herself, that. she should be overtaken. If 
bv maid.overrun her suitor, the. matter, is 

nded ; hé must never have her, it being ‘penal 
for the man ‘to reitew the offer‘of marriage! 
But if the virgin has affection for‘him, though 
at first ramming hard to. try the truth of. his 
love, she will pretend some casualty, and a 
voluntary halt, before the end of the race.— 
Travels in Lapland. 


THE MOTHER OF OUR RACE, 


The first woman was Eve, daughter of 
wife of the first man, mother of mankind, 
queen of the newly-created world, This wo. 
man was of high nobility, of royal and illus. 
trious descent. A lady from whom all the 
royal lines of earth have sprung. She wasa 
woman crowned with glory by birthright, and 
invested with power by the imposition of g 
mightier hand than any other woman could 
ever boast. Her’s was wisdom, knowledge 
and genius. The ‘intellect was clear, undin- 
med qty, unsullied by sin, and not indebt. 
ed to the toils of infancy and child instruction, 
Eve was God’s direct workmanship, the work 
of Him who pours intelligence into the 
of angels, and prince of angels, 
seraphim. She was happiness and virtue, and 
alone of woman tagted blessedness which 
sprang from a state of spotless perfection, 
Her soul, created fn the image of 4 righteons 
and a holy being, mmst have been the seat of 
human perfeetion, the centre of attraction to 
that homed in Eden’s beautiful 
bowers. The smile must have been in her 
eye, the bloom and the dew of youth on her 
check, the sunlight of endless life on her brow, 
while the intellectual and moral beauty of the 
soul shone forth in.every gesture and moye- 
ment of that perfectly organized body, the last 
and highest material production of creative 


power. 

The human mind can advance no further in 
its conceptions of the beautiful, than when it 
pictures to itself, the character and person of 
the first mother, as she appeared on the morn- 
ing of her creation. Shé came to be the com- 
panion of ‘Adam, enjoying the favor of God, 
the homage of animated nature, invested with 
authority over the other creatures of God 
She was beautiful herself, and saw beauty in 
everything around her. As an elect lady, she 
drank from the eup of perfect felicity, and 
must have diffused oy through that Paradise 
over which God and the first created man had 
delighted to crown her queer.— Newburyport 
Herald. 


THE GRATEFUL MILLINEER. 

A een from one of the provinces, 
went to a fashionable establishment in Paris 
to purchase a bonnet for.-his wife, which be 
requested the mistress of the establishment to 
select for him. The lady’ selected a very ele- 
gant hat, and when the gentleman inquired 
the price, she answered that it was paid for. 
The gentleman was much surprised, and de- 
sired an explanation, “Sir,” said the lady, 
“ten years ago you bouglit some ape 4 
little ‘girl in the streets of Paris. The poor 
child had not enough to change a = pleee 

ou.gave her, and when she mentioned this 
er mother was. very sick at home, you told 
her to keep the money till she had enough to 
change it. The ‘ttle ‘apple ‘merchant DOW 
stands before you. I have married a richmaa 
testimony of my gratitude for the gift ¥ 


ved my poor mother from much 8 
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THE HOUSE OF MANY MANSIONS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. . 


There's a beautiful land of fair delight, 
Afar from this sad world's din and strife, 

Where the weary may rest ‘neath the sacred palms 
On the emerald banks of the river of life; 

Where the tremalous mists ftom the sapphire skies 
Bend lovingly down to the jasper sea, 

While valley, and mountain, and woodland, sleep 
In the shadow of His infinity. 


‘There, bathed fn the light of eternal day, 
the glory of sun and star, 
The ¢ity of gold, and the great white throne, 
And the house with the many mansions, are. 
Ani somewhere there, there are vacant rooms, 
Fitted and portioned by love's design; 
And death, good sentinel, holds the keys, 
And giveth to each the countersign. 


Swing noisélessty back in the golden light, 
‘We shall greet at the portal the gentle face 
That slipped so silently from our sight ; 
We shall clasp again with a tenderer clasp 
The glorified forms of those we love, 
As they smilingly welcome us one by one 
To our place in the Father’s home above. 


There, safe in the mansions of peace and rest, 
Prepared by the dear Christ long ago, 

We may cast‘the wearisome bardens down, 
That fettered our spirits so below. 

0 land of the blessed! O home beloved ! 
We sigh for thy fields of fair delight; 

Where God and the Lamb are the light thereof, 
And there falleth no shadow of death nor night. 


[ORIGLNAL. 


THE HOTEL THIEF. 
| BY GIACOMO & CAMPANA. 


Im was on one beautiful evening in early 
summer, that Lreached a thriving Western 
town in which I had business. I had my bag- 
sage taken to the: California House, a large 
ind well-appointed hotel, and also a very 
popular one. 


Ing'to these considerations.as to the fact of 
my being well acquainted with the proprietor 
of the hotel, and also with the principal clerk. 
The former I had: known inthe East. Willie 
Wardlaw, :the  clerk,..was a more recent ac- 


Walntance, though also one of long standing. 


When I first went to the West; I had employed 
him in my office, and assisted him in obtaining 
an- education. He was then quite a boy, but 
very intelligent and well-behaved. 

Feeling a strong interest in the lad, and in 
‘his widowed mother, whose main support he 
was, Lexerted my influence with Mr. Pickett, 
the proprietor of the California House, to ob- 
tain for him the situation which he then held. 
He had occupied the place now almost two 
years, and I Was much gratified to learn that 
he had given the fullest satisfaction. Willie, 
in fact, was no ordinary youth. He had im- 
proved his very slender advantages to the ut- 
most, and still found time, amidst the arduous 
duties in which he was engaged, to make 
some progress in mental culture, every day of 

“ Well, Willie,” said I, as L lit a.cigar, after 
comming out from tea, “how are you and the 


| California House getting along in the world ?” 
And we know one day, when the gates of pearl ‘' |: 


“Very well, sir,” he replied, “ with one ex- 
ception, one drawback.” 

* Why, what is that ?” 

“We are plagued to death, almost, by a 
misérable nuisance in the shape of a hotel 
thief; a perfect torment,” 

“ Why don’t you roast him. for it ?” 

“Well; you know the cookery books tell us 
that there is a preliminary operation, abso- 
lutely necessary in such cases,” 

“ What is that?” 

“Catching. ‘ First cateh your game, you 
know. That is the way the old receipts begin. 
If we could only catch this fellow we would 
soon find a way to roast him. But he is no 
ordinary thief, and is not; I fear, to be caught 
in the ordinary .way. He is unquestionably 
the mosb: daring, impudent, successful, mys- 
terious and undiscoverable one, ever known 
or heard of here by ‘ the oldest inhabitant.’ ” 

“Does he steal fromthe bedrooms ?” 

“Yes, sir, iI wilk give you an example. 
Mr. Burton, a merchant froti Chicago, stopped 
here, day before yestetday. We told him all 
we knew about the mysterious thefts, and ad- 
vised him to be careful. We said to him, in 
fact, just whab we say ‘to all strangers who 
come to the house. 

* *Give me) said he, ‘a room with a door 
which I can fasten seeurely. ‘That is all I ean 
ask of you. If I lose anything, under such 
circumstances; fault will be my own, not 
yours.’ 

“ In addition to locks of the best quality, we 
have hail double bolts put to all. the doors. 
Some of the doors have bars also. That of 
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the room in which Mr. Burton lodged was 
provided with a first-rate lock, two massive 
bolts, and an apparatus of chains and bars, to 
open which, from the outside, had every ap- 
pearance of being an absolute impossibility. 
I accompanied Mr. Burton to his room, and 
showed him these anti-burglarious con- 
trivances. 

“* Are you satisfied ? asked I. 

“* Perfectly, he replied. ‘The thief is wel- 
come to all he ean get from me.’ | 


“* And you persist in your determination . 


not to deposit your money in thesafe? It 
would be the safer plan. 

“*T will risk it here.’ 

“This room had but the one door, fastened 
as I have stated. It had alsoa single window, 
which was securely fastened, on the inside. 
It was in the fourth story, and utterly inac- 
cessible from the outside, even if the window 
had been left open. But, notwithstanding. all 
these precautions, from that room, that night, 
Mr. Burton lost a pocket-book, containing 
eleven hundred dollars in money, and other 
valuables.” 

“Where did he leave his pocket-book ?” 

“He put it under his pillow. In the morn- 
ing, it was gone, and not the faintest shade of 
a shadow of a clue left by which to detect the 
means used for its abstraction. The loek was 
untouched—just as it had been left the even- 
ing before—and so were the bolts, and so were 
the chains and bars. There was not the 
slightest derangement perceptible in any of 


the fastenings of the door or window. Noth- 


ing in the room had been displaced. Not an 
article had been disturbed. That any one 
could have entered the room during the night 
seemed the very plainest and most palpable of 
impossibilities. And yet somebody had en- 
tered it, beyond all doubt; for the money was 
gone, and go without hands it could not.” 

“It must have been some inmate of the 
house, I suppose ?” 

“Undoubtedly. .It is impossible for any 
one to get admission, either by day or by 
night, without being seen and known.” | | 

“ And you have had other and similar cases, 
I suppose ?” 

“ The thing has occurred six times, and un- 
der pretty nearly similar circumstandes. In 
the first two instances, there were not quite 
8o many fastenings; but still any one would 
have pronounced the money as safe as it.could 
well be, anywhere. Inmost cases it was taken 
from the pockets of the sleepers. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s loss was heavier than that of any of the 
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victims who preceded him, though one may 
had ppweards of nive hundred dollars taken, 
It looks more like witchcraft than anything | 
ever saw before.” 

“It has injured the business of the house, 
somewhat, I suppose,” 

“ Well, not much, I think, as yet. The fat 
is, the thing is so strange, so mysterious, that 
no one ean accuse us of neglect or inattention, 
Mr. Pickett has done everything that map 
could do to ferret out the thief, and to protect 
his lodgers. The public know and acknoyl- 
edge this, and I don’t think that any one has 
ever found fault with him, But if the thing 
goes on much longer, people will be afraid to 
trust their proper$y in our rooms, of course.” 

Such was the fact, in the end; but foralong 
time strangers were so incredulous that they 
would keep their money with them at night, 
in spite of all the representations that were 
made to them. And several such sufferedge- 
verely for their obstinacy. 

I remained a little more than a week at the 
California House, and during that time two 
more of. these mysterious abstractions took 
place. One occurred in the chamber adjoin- 
ing my own. In that instance the loss was 
small. But two nights afterwards, more than 
a thousand dollars were taken. The loser had 
been earnestly advised to deposit his money 
in the strong box of the hotel; but he had ob 
stinately persisted in retaining it, refusing 
believe it possible that any one could enters 
room so well secured as his was. The result 
was as I have stated. 

It was this man. | believe, who for the firt 
time suggested the idea that the locksmith 
who fitted the fastenings to the doors had se- 
cretly contrived them so that he himself, or an 
accomplice, by his instructions, could open 
and shut them again without leaving any trace 
whatever of what had been done. There were 
some who inclined te this opinion, while oth- 
ers maintained that there were burglars ex- 
pert enough to open. any imaginable door, 
with any coneeivableiset of fastenings. 

For my part, I liad mo theory to offer. 
The thing seemed to ‘me altogether inexpli- 
cable, and I was forced to acknowledge that 1 
could make nothing of it. 

I soon afterwards left the place. There 
were, I believe, but few more thefts committed 
at the California House, and for the simple 
reason that there was nothing left in the room 
worth stealing. Mr. Pickett took the 
of making a personal application to each one 
of his customers, to whom he gave an accoull 
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of the state of affairs, and then earnestly ad- 
vised him to leave his money and valuables in 
his care during the night, in which case he 
would be responsible for their safe keeping. 

The mysterious burglaries (if such they 
were) had now become so notorious, that there 
were very few who did not follow Mr. Pick- 
ett’s advice; and there was consequently little 
or nothing left for the mysterious prowler to 
exercise hisingenuity upon. So the fire went 
out for want of fuel. 

In the meantime I had gone to the East, 
where I spent more than four months. The 
second day after my return to my western 
home, my office attendant announced a visitor, 
and soon ushered in a lady, whose features 
were covered by a thick veil. I conducted 
her toa private apartment, and awaited her 


pleasure. 

I was in the habit of receiving a good many 
visits from persons of her sex; but most of 
them were widowed or maiden ladies, past 
their prime, with sharp features and sharper 
tongues, with more or less property under 
their control, and generally so brim full of 
complaints, against somebody or other, that 
the words overflowed in torrents the moment 
their lips were opened. 

This lady, both in' appearance and deport- 
nent, afforded a marked contrast to the class 
Ihave mentioned. ‘She was neither elderly 
nor sharp-featured: On the contrary, when 
she removed her veil, I saw a face which, if 
not strictly beautiful, was at all events emi- 
nently attractive, and with nothing sharp or 
even angular about it. She could not have 
been over twenty, at the outside, and had all 
the plumpness and rotundity of contour pe- 
culiar to that favored age. 

Nor was she overflowing with words, by any 
means. After sitting in silence for a consid- 
erable length of time, she said: 

“You are a lawyer, sir, I believe, and—” 

There ‘she burst: into tears. Most ladies 
who consalt me do not allow their tears to in- 
terfere with their words; but talk and ery 
simultaneously. With this one, however, it 
— She could not utter another 
My sympathies were aroused, and I strove | 
in every way I could think of, to calm her ex- 
cessive agitation. It was some time before 
she was able to speak; but, finally, with a 
faltering Voice, she thus addressed me: 

Icome to you from William Wardlaw. 
He is—he—is—” 


Sobs would find vent, in place of words, and 
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she was again forced to stop. Again I strove 
to soothe and comfort her. 

“Compose yourself, I beseech you,” said I. 
“Willie Wardlaw is one of my most valued 
friends, and bé assured, if he needs my ser- 
vices, he has but tocommand them. If I guess 
rightly, you yourself are no stranger, though 
I never saw you before. Am I right? Are 
you not Mary Lane ?” 

She nodded her head affirmatively. 

“Then I have often heard of you, and you 
of me. We are old friends, Where is 
Willie ?” 

“ O, sir, he—he is—in jail.” 

“In jail? William Wardlaw in jail? Mer- 
ciful heaven! for what ?” 

“ For stealing—stealing money. But he is 
innocent. It is a base, cowardly falsehood. 
You don’t believe it ?” 

“NotI. I would as soon suspect myself 
of theft as to suspect him.” 

“O, I am glad to hear you say so! He has 
very few friends, very few, who have faith in 
his innocence. And unless the real culprit 
can be found, it will be sure to go hard with 
him. A mere acquittal, which left the case 
still a doubtful one, would be as bad as a ver- 
dict of guilty forhim. And things look very, 
very gloomy.” ‘ 

“ Willie had hoped to make you his wife by 
this time. I suppose this misfortune has pre- 
vented him from getting the Riverside Hotel, 
as he expected ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, well. Don’t be cast down. If inno- 
cence has fair play, it seldom fails to make it- 
self felt and heard. And in this instance it 
shall have fair play.” . 

She tried to thank me, but the sobs broke 
out afresh. She apologized for her “ weak- 
ness,” and with a strong effort regained her 
composure. I then asked her to tell me the 
nature of this charge, and how it erigimated. 

“You have heard,” said she, “of the mys- 
terious thefts or burglaries at the California 
House, last spring and summer ?” 

“Yes, L was there at the time, Can it be 
possible that Willie is implicated in any of 
them?” 

“ They think that he has been the guilty 
party in all those cases; but the particular 
crime for which he is to be tried is alleged’ to 
have been committed at the Franklin Hotel, 
in Westville.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, sir, you know what an excitement 
there was at the California House. Even 
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there some persons maintained that the pro- 
prietor or the chief dlerk must know some- 
thing about the thefts committed at the hotel. 
Such things, however, were only whispered, 
in an underhanded way,’ and it “was not till 
after he had left the place that Willie heard of 
them. 

“You know that Mr. Pickett’ sold his estab- 
lishment, and that William then weift to the 
Franklin Hotel, at Westville. 'Thither, too, 
the mysterious thief followed him, and a num- 
ber of depredations, similar to those com- 
mitted at the California House, was the result. 
William was greatly annoyed at this, and Mr. 
Wayne, the proprietor, told hint that several 
persons had tried to persuade ‘him that he 
ought to dismiss his clerk, who must neces- 
sarily have some connection with these crimes, 
which were committed only where he was. 

“Mr. Wayne, however, paid no attention to 
these suggestions. He had full confidence in 
William, and at his instance kept his entries 
well lighted all night, and employed trusty 
watchmen to have the room doors constantly 
in view. This plan, rigidly carried out under 
his own eye, soon put an end to the depreda- 
tions. None of the rooms thus lighted and 
watched were ever disturbed afterwards. 

“ But, on one occasion, a political eonven- 
tion having been held'in the ‘place, the house 
was unusually crowded, and one night a 
stranger was put to’sleep with William, in his 
own bed. His room was on the first floor, and 
not in that part of the house which was lighted 
and watthed. Every moment of his time be- 
ing occupied, he did not think of saying any~ 
thing to the man about the money stolet from 
the rooms. In fact, he had almost ceased to 
think about the thing hiniself. 

“When the man ‘rose, the next morning, he 
found his pocket-book gone, and fourteen hun- 
dred dollars with Hé was extremely Jrri- 
tated and eXtited, and at otice accused his 
bed-fellow of having’ taken his money, alleg- 
ing, and indeéd swearing, that he had re- 
marked to him, after he ‘went to bed, that he | 
had a largé sum of money in his pdcket, and 
wished to know if he thought the fastenings of 
the room could be depended upon; and that 
he had answered in the affirmative, and thus 
indyced him to leave the money where it was, 
in the beliefthat it would be as safe there as 
anywhere else. 

“ William had had very little sleep the night 
before, and if such a question was put to hith 
at all, it was when hé was so nearly ‘asleep 


that he did not' comprehend it then or remem- 


ber it afterwards. But the man would believe 
nothing, listen to nothing. He is firmly per- 
suaded that William has his money, and is de- 
termined to prosecute him with the utmost 
rigor of the law. And ‘this charge has of 
course revived all the old stories which were 
whispered about at the California House, and 
given currency to a number of ridiculous fab. 
rieations, whieh, under other circumstances, 
no one would have listened to for a single 
moment. 

* A’ week ago hd wad apprehended, and 
after examination committed for trial, atthe 
next term of the circuit court of Hancock 
county, which qommences about five. weeks 
from this time. At the time of his arrest 
another unfortunate thing happened. Two 
bank notes were found in his possession, which 
the loser of the pocket-book has recognized, 
and sworn to, as part of its contents. William 
says he received it there in payment for board, 
but it is impossible to say from whom. They 
are two fives; and he remembers very wellte- 
taining them, and paying over to Mr. Wayne 
a ten dollar note of his own ih their place, he 
having occasion to make use of some’ small 
notes. His impression is that they came from 
a regular boarder—one.!of three who 
their bills the same day; but ‘which one he 
has no idea. It is somewhat strange that the 
thief should have parted with! them, for they 
were so marked and written upon as to make 
it very likely that they would be recognized, 
if the real owner should happen to get a sight 
of them. 

“With all this circumstantial evidence 
against him, it is almost universally thought 
that he cannot fail to be convicted. We have 
but little money, and lawyers are very expet- 
sive things. It seems to me that the discor- 
ery of the real culprit is almost the only thing 
which will secure poor Willie’s ‘acquittal, and 
free him from all suspicion And that seems 
impossible. Our only hope is in you.” 

It must have been a stony heart indeed that 
could have resisted the imploring, trustful 
glance, with’ which these lavt words were ac- 
companied. ‘Ithink that one look would have 
enlisted me in Wardlaw’s service, even though 
I had been'a total stranger to him. , 

I reiterated my detetmination to do all I 
could for him, and to put forth as much ener 
gy in his behalfas if he could fee me like 
millionaire. I felt confident, I said, that the 
cause of truth and innocence would eventually 
triumph, though I could not tell how. 

‘I then wrote a few lines to Willie, promising 
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tobe with him in a few days; and under- 
standing that Mary wished to return to West- 
ville by the next train, I went with her to the 
depot, and saw her off. 
Mary Lane was the daughter of @ deceased 
dergyman, and supported herself and her 
wed mother by teaching, She and Ward- 
law had been betrothed for several years; and 
alucky fellow he was te meet with her. With 
all her poverty, she was a treasure, such as few 
are happy enough to find in this bad world. 
As soon as I possibly eould,I made my 
promised yisit to Westville, which was about 
forty-five miles from,my, own residence, I 
found Wardlaw very much depressed in spir- 
its, and not without reason, certainly. A few 
wonths before, he had been one of the most 
popular young men.in the country; now, 
there was hardly an individual, anywhere, who 
did not look upon him as an utterly corrupt, a 


~ most adroit, and hardened criminal, The cur- 


rent.of public opinion was effectually turned 
t him, and even his best friends were 
with the tide. —_— 

I spent nearly,a week with the prisoner, and 
worked with all my ynight in preparing for his 
defence. My own conviction of his innocence 
never faltered for a single instant; but I had 
grave doubts of my ability to induce others 
tothink as I did, And even if I could secure 
his acquittal, it was to be feared that it would 
not be such a one as would free him from all 

ion, 

nallmy previous experience, I had never 

seen an accused person who appeared to think 
slittle of the punishment which would fol- 
low,conyiction. Compared with the loss of 
character which eyen an honorable acquittal 
might not entirely prevent, a term of years in 
the penitentiary was a mere nothing in his 
estimation, 
Oe the last day of my stay at Westville, I 
mi the following article in the Sunderland 

ot: 


“BuraLany ExrRagRDINARY. — There 
committed at the Milburn House, in this 

, on Wednesday night, the most consum- 
matély skilifal act of burglary that ever came 
wader our observation. ‘The chambers of the 
abore-named hotel are all secured by first-rate 
,and two strong bolts beside to every 
pe. Mr. John C. Warren, of St. Louis, slept 
one of these rooms on the night mentioned, 
With over seven hundred dollars in his pocket. 
The gs were in perfect order, and the 
190M Was supposed to be entirely secure. But, 
ge to say, it was someé one 

hight, who’ abstrac a pocket- 

taining the money, and withdrew 

again, leaving everything precisely as it was. 


the evening before. The story really seems 
almost incredible; but Mr. Warren’s empty 
pan is but too reliable a witness of its 


“ There’s the very fellow!” cried I, the mo- 
ment I read this paragraph; “the very man 
that should be in Willie Wardlaw’s place !” 

I took, the paper to the jail, and read the ar- 
ticle to the prisoner. Mary Lane, too, was 
present, and I remarked that she seemed more 
than ordinarily thoughtful, 

“Now,” said I, “ Sunderland is two hundred 
and twenty-five miles from here; but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that I should visit the place, 
and spend some time at the Milburn House, 
It unfortunately happens, however, that I can- 
not possibly go during the two next weeks. 
Our superior court commences its fall term on 
Monday next, and my duty to my clients will 
not permit me to leave it. for two weeks, at 
least. Next Monday or Tuesday week, how- 
ever, I will go, even if I should have to leave 
a cause half tried, behind me; and I think we 
may reasonably hope that some good will re- 
sult from the journey,” ow I 

With this assurance I left my two young 
friends at Westville. For the next two weeks 
I was busy, day and night, in matters having 
no reference to their concerns. On Friday, of 
the second week, I received a letter, post- 
marked “Sunderland,’ and sigued Mary 
Lane. The heroic girl had left Westville the 
same day I did, and had gone immediately to 
the Milburn House, where she had remained 
ever since, What sheidid there will be best 
learned from the following statement, made by 
herself, under oath; 

* T had heard that a burglary, or at least a 
theft, had been committed! at the Milburn 
House, in Sunderland, very similar to those at 
the California House and the Franklin Hotel, 
about which so much has been said. This in- 
duced me to go to Sunderland and make 
further inquiries, which convinced me that all 
the mysterious thefts had been committed by 
one and the same person, and that that person 
was then, or had been lately, at the Milburn 
House. wd 

.“ My next step was to goto the Milburn 
House and solicit. a place there as chamber 
maid. With some difficulty I sueceeded in 
getting the post, and I set about its duties at 
once,, These. gave me opportunities of ob- 
servation which I could have had in no other 
way, and gave me access to all parts of the 
establishment, at almost all hours of the day 
and night, 
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“ The first thing I did was to scrutinize very 
closely all the frequenters of the hotel., It 
was not long before I discovered that’ there 
was a man there who had been at the Califor- 
nia’ House when the mysterious thefts were 
committed there. This man, too, had removed 
to the Franklin Hotel, in Westville; and im- 
mediately after his arrival the thefts com- 
menced there also. He had afterwards left 
the State, and gone to Sunderland, to the 
Milburn House. And the third day after 
his arrival a similar erime was committed 
there. 

“This man, too, was believed by Mr. Ward- 
law to be the person from whom he had re- 
ceived the two five dollar notes which were 
afterwards proved to have been part of the 
sum which he himself was accused of stealing. 

“These circumstances aroused my suspi- 
cions, and I determined to watch the man 
very closely, especially by ‘night. He called 
himself Iskander. He was rather a ‘small, 
middle-aged man, and a foreigner; but of 
what country, or whatcontinent, even, no one 
knew. I am myself inclined to think that he 
isaGreek. He had no business, apparently, 


and no associates, and seldom camé out of his 
room. 
“ At night,’ as soon as the girl who shared 


my bed was sound asleep, I arose, noiselessby, 
dressed myself, and left the room. It was 
generally very near daybreak before T went to 
bed again. I spent the night chiefly about 
Iskander’s room, or in hiding-places whieh I 
had noticed in the daytime, in unusedfamber 
rooms, and in oet-ofthe-way corners of the 
entries. To these I retired when any one ap- 
proached, and made it necessary for me to 
conceal myself... I’ was always on the alert, 
and always onthe lookout for any unusual 
movethent. My only protection was a keen 
bowie-knife, which I carried ‘in‘my bosom. 
was often afraid; but counted ‘the cost 
beforehand, and never for a moment thought 
of abandoning my enterprise. 

“On one cecasion, about. two o'clock, A. 
M., I héard an unusual noise, which I soon 
made out to be the raising of the window sash 
in Iskander’s room. After a while I heard it 
lowered again. I could not see the outside of 
the house, and the window was of course in- 
visible. But, on listening at theman’s door 
(a liberty which I felt justified in taking), I 
heard him whispering to some one. I could 
often make out the words, but they were in an 
unknown tongue. I could plainly hear some 
one else beside himself moving about in the 
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room. I could see nothing, for the keyhole 
was stopped up. 

“T took pains to be near the door when 
Iskander came out to breakfast, and I wa 
very sure that there was no one else in the 
room at that time. Two or three nights after. 
wards I heard the window softly raised again’ 
Soon afterwards there was a footstep on the 
stair, and I was forced to run away and hide, 
Late travellers had arrived, and it was some 
time before the house was quiet again. On 
the whole, it was fully an hour and a halfte- 
fore I could approach Iskander’s door again, 
Just as I reached the entry on which it open- 
ed, I heard a slight noise, and at the same 
time I remarked that the passage was per 
fectly dark. When I left it it was toleratly 
well lighted by a jet of gas, which was kept 
burning all night ; but now the gas was turned 
off so as to leave the smallest quantity ‘bum- 
ing that would keep it going. 

“The noise I heard was a very light, tipping 
step upon the floor, which sounded something 
like a canter. It was altogether different from 
anything I had ever heard before—a noise very 
difficult to describe. It ‘was too dark to see 
anything, but I distinctly ‘heard it stop at Is 
kander’s door, and also heatd the door very 
softly open a little, and then close again. It 
had no doubt been standing ajar. 

“Some ten minutes or so after this, heard 
the same door open again. 1 expected to hear 
the tipping step come out again, and perhaps 
go down stairs; but it was Iskander himsdf 
T could not sed ‘him ‘at first; but he went to 
the gaslight and turned it up again, and I then 
saw him very plainly as he walked on tipte 
back to his room again. I dodged denials 
offen door when he first appeared. 

“ As I had anticipated, there was 4 
entered, on that floor, that night, and a hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars stolen from it. That 
Iskander was either the thief or the thief’s ae- 
complice, I could not doubt; but could I prove 
it? Was it best to inform on him at once, or 
ought I to give him an opportunity to develop 
his criminality more fully? I was sadly pwr 
zled to know what course was best; but in the 
end I resolved to wait a while, and give him 
‘more rope.” 

“The affair created a great deal of talk, of 
course, and gave rise to a great many spect 
lations. Striet orders were given to keep the 
passages well lighted, all night; and there, 
was something said about a watchman 0, 
be placed on 
done. 
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“The fifth night after this I heard the win- 
dow raised again. It put me on the watch at 
once. I was all ears and eyes.. For nearly 


two hours, however, nothing more occurred 


worthy of note. Then I saw Iskander open 
his door softly; and look around. After that 
he came out, stole on tiptoe to the gas-light, 
and turned it down till it was barely visible. 
He then returned to his room, but in a few 
minutes he left it again as cautiously as be- 
fore, and I had an impression, from his man- 
ner of walking, that he was carrying some- 
things He went away to the extreme end of 
the passage, and I supposed that he was go- 
ing to make an attempt on one of the doors, 
but he returned in a few minutes, and retired 
to his room again. 

“Five minutes, however, had hardly elapsed, 
when the door opened again, and I heard the 
light, tipping step come forth. I stole along 
afer it, keeping as cluse as I could without 
danger of discovery. Presently I heard a, 


slight, rustling noise, after which all was still. | 
that instant strength and Consciousness both 


I listened intently, and fancied that I heard 
some faint sounds, but I could make nothing 
@ them. What was the light-stepping per- 
sonage about? He could not surely be com- 
mitting a burglary in such profound silence as 
that ! 


“After a while the slight, rustling sound 
Was, repeated, and then I heard the tipping 
step again. It was now coming towards me, 
and no doubt making for Iskander’s room 
again, Had one of the rooms really been en- 
tered? Had a theft been committed, and was 
the mysterious tipping individual making off 
with the booty ? 

“I was strangely impressed with the idea 
that this was the fact. Now or never, thought 
I, and with a hastily breathed prayer to 
Heaven for protection, I threw myself upon 
the tipping mystery, and grappled it with all 


strength. 


“A warm, shaggy something twined one of 
its arms about me, and struggled as if trying 


to throw me down ; and soon afterwards I felt’ 


long clammy fingers, or claws, tightly grasp- 
ing my throat. The idea immediately occurred 
tome, that if I did not cry out at onee, it 
Would soon be too late to do so; ‘so I scream- 
ed with all my might, But the thought al- 
ways uppermost in my mind was the para- 
mount necessity of holding on; and hold on I 
id, as long as I had a particle of strength left. 

“Almost at the same instant that I uttered 
the seream, I heard Iskander coming towards 
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prey from me. I clung to it in the very 
agony of desperation. He pinched, and pull- 
ed, and shoved me, and the horrid thing itself 
choked me; and still no one came to my re- 
lief. It all happened in a very few minutes, 
of course; but it seemed hours to me, and I 
felt my strength rapidly giving way. 

“Still no one came, and Iskander must in a 
few more seconds accomplish his purpose. At 
that juncture I thought of“thy knife. I kept 
it always open, stuck in a sheath sewed in the 
bosom of my dress. Throwing all my energy 
into one desperate clutch with my right hand 
upon the thing it was grasping, I seized ‘the 
knife with the left, and struck furiously at 
Iskander’s throat. The blow took effect some- 
where, for he gave a loud sereech, and I in- 
stantly felt his hold relax. Just as I drew the 
knife, I heard the door open; and I also heard 
steps upon the stairs, and in the passage. I 
gave one last desperate cluteh at the shaggy 
thing I was holding, and maintained it till I 
saw a flood of light burst upon the scene. At 


failed me. TI fell back, an@’saW and heard no 
more for-many minutes.” 

This was all that Mary, of her own know- 
ledge, knew of the affair. When the light 
first fell upon the spot, she was found clinging 
to a hideous black monkey, which grasped her 
throat with one paw, while in the other it 
held a pocket-book, which was found to con- 
tain several hundred dollars. 

Iskander was found a few yards off all cov- 
ered with blood. The knife had made a ter- 
rible gash in his neck, and he was already in 
a fainting condition. ‘The miserable wretch 
thought he was going to die, and confessed 
upon the spot, that he and his monkey, with 
the aid of an accomplice out of the house, 
were the perpetrators of all the thefts about 
which so much had been said, including that 
for which poor Willie Wardlaw was about to 
be tried at Westville. 

The monkey, the active agent in these 
crimes, had been trained by himself, and he 
was accustomed to talk to it as if it had been 
a human being. It lived‘at a boarding-house, 
however, with the accomplice, and gained ad- 
mission to Iskander’s room by climbing into 
the window. He always took care to occupy 
a room which the active animal could thus en- 
ter. Having gained admission to the hotel, 
the next, thing was to getinto the room that 
was to be rifled. This was effected by crawl- 
ing through the space left for ventilation 


me. The next moment I felt him tearing my: | above the door, whieh was quite large enough, © 


in the hotels in question, to admit the slender 
body of the monkey. ;To facilitate the opera- 


tion, Iskander used to place a light scaffolding 
before the door to be scaled. 

Guided to the proper room by this appara’ 
tus, and assisted jn and out by the hand of his 
master, in difficult cases, the monkey would 
enter the room without any noise but a very 
slight rustling, and at once proceed. to search 
it. He was traimed to. take pocket-books, 
porte-monaies, or even the, money itself, as 
well as watches, jewels; and other valuables, 
when money was not to be had. 

In this manner, Iskander acknowledged 
that all the mysterious thefts were committed, 
with many which we had mever heard of, both 
in this country and in Burope. Soon after he 
went to the California House, Willie Wardlaw 
had detected him in a piece of petty raseality ; 


and though heshad the forbearance not to ex- 
pose him, the seoundnel hated the young clerk 
ever afterward,.and, determined to ruin him, 
if possible, by saddling. him with his own 
crimes, and ward. effjeuspicion from himself. 

With this viewde, had followed Willie to 
the Franklin House, rifled the pocket of the 
stranger who slept with him, and afterwards 
paid,over to him two of the most easily recog- 
nized of the stolen notes, in the hope that 
they might be found in his possession. 

As it turned out, the nondescript rascal was 
not, as he believed, mortally wounded. While 
he was still looking forward to a speedy disso- 
lution, however, his confession was formally 
recorded, in the presence of a magistrate, and 
signed by himself. The copsequence was a 
nolle prosequi in the, case of the Common- 
wealth against Wardlaw, and an honorable 
dismissal of the prisoner, who thus owed his 
freedom, and the full and complete re-estab- 
lishment of his fair fame, to the loye-born 
courage and indomitable fortitude of Mary 
Lane. She soon afterwards became his wife, 
and we have reason to believe that he has 
since done all that a good husband could do 


to show his love and gratitude for her extrar, 


ordinary services. | 


HEAVEN, 
O gentle heaven ; 

Art thou indeed the home, the happy shore. 
Where creatures wearied of this earth are driven ? 
Where hate is not—where envy cannot soar, 
And nought saye unimaginable love . 
And tenderest peace (a white and winged dove), 
And beauty and jal bloom are seen, , 
And angels breathing in elysian air 
Divinest music, and young shapes, more fair 
Than houris pacing soft through pathways ever 

green? Barry 


$10 THE HOTBL THIEF. 


LITTLE ANGEL’S FEAST IN CHILL 
When, a child dies not exceeding three or 
four years of age, its nts do not lament or 

eve for it, Which they would consider 


resy. As soon as thie child commences ty 
sufler the agouies of death, its parents make 
preparations for feasting it.The day of ity 
death they kill the fatted calf, and all the tur- 
keys and fowls there are in the house. 
also buy a barrel of Mosto wit, hire si 
and dancers, and s d the report that 
So-and-so_ will celebrate the .Little 
When child is dead, it is. decked 
flowers of all kinds, its face is smeared with 
crimson, and it is then seated on a table to 
preside and authorize: the feast. The Little 
Angel Isaw was adorned just as I haye de- 
scribed it; moreover, that the child may ap- 
péar alive, they place two small sticks between 
the eyelids, the eyes remaining thus forcibly 
open. At the arrival of the singers, revellers 
and dancers, the feast commences, and very 
soon it is converted into the most furious, 
licentious and unbounded carousal. The pe 
rents encourage and stimulate the revels; and 
the more the father drinks and encourages 
the company, 80 much more glory will the 
Little Angel enjoy in heaven, e parents do 
not give this feast with the sole object of cele- 
brating and increasing the glory of their Little 

l, The carousal helps them to sell their 
beef, cazuela, chanchito, arrollando, cider, and 
the Mosto: and after twenty-four hours find 
that they have maile a clear ‘profit of twenty 
or thirty dollars~Tour in Chili. i 


THE OSTRICH. 

“The cry of the ostrich so greatly resembles 
that of a fioti as occasionally to deceive even 
the natives. It is usually heard early in the 
morning, and at times also at night. The 
of the ostrich is enormous. | A sin 
blow from'its gigantic feet (it always s 
forward) is sufficient to prostrate, nay, to 
many beasts of prey, such as the hyena, the 
wild hog, the hom and others. The ostrich 
is exceedingly swift of foot, under ordinary 
circumstances outrunning the fleetest horse. 
“ What tite she lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider.” On special 
occasions, and. for ashort distance, its speed 
is truly marvellous, perhaps not less than a 
mile in half a minute. Its feet appear 
to touch the ground, and the length between 
each stride is not unfrequently twelve to four 
teen feet. Indeed, if we are to credit the te 
timony of Mr. Adamson, who says he witness 
ed the fact in Senejral, such is the rapidity and 
muscular power of the ostrich, that even with 
two men mounted on his back, he will out 
strip an English horse in speed! The ostrich, 
moreover, is long-winded, if I may use 
expression ; 80 that it is a work of time to ex- 
haust the bird. ‘The food of the ostrich, in its 
wild state, consists of seeds, and various 
shrubs and other plants; but it is often diff 
cult to conceive how it can manage to live st 
all, for one not et = with it in 
regions apparently tute of ve; 
any kind —Anderson’s Africa. 
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THE SIXTH OF AUGUST, 
A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 


BY CLARISSA HARDING. 


Tue August sunlight shone lovingly down 
over the fair hills! and green dales of Scotland, 
and peeped through interlacing boughs, into 
shiry bower where sat two young maidens, 
whom strangers would at once have gotusen 
ced twin sisters. 

chieftain’s daughters seemed the 
aid so in truth they were. Their father was 
the brave Sir James Johnstone, of Allandale, 
the warden of the Middle Marches, now a ven- 
qable old man, wearing his seventy years 
lightly, and dding service to his country and 
hisclan with a willing heart and an active 
were the loveliest beings that 
evercomforted and consoled a widowed fath- 
@ Their lives seemed bound up in his, and 
the sweetness with which they gave up the 
pleasures and amuséments natural to their 
age, and devoted themselves, heart and soul, 


totlieir father’s happiness and comfort, was! 


Weautiful to witness. On this very@morning, 
they were planning 4 pleasant surprise for him, 
asthey sat in the bower with hands clasped 
ineath other's, the bonnie face of Lilias half 
lildden on the shoulder of Matilda. The heat 
ofthe August morning had imparted to each 
fiirgirl a rosy hue not always found upon 
their cheeks; for the daughters of the old 
chief were delicately nurtured, and were 
sifangers to the wild sports in wateh their 
Youthful neighbors indulged. 

‘They were aroused by the cheerful, ringing 
Volee of their father, calling them loudly to 
chine to the halk, They found him booted and 
qaned, and his horse ready at the door: 

“Dearest father, you are not leaving us 
hérelaloné to-day, surely 2” said the ‘sweet 


I'am, darling)” he replied. “ 
have a message from young Allan wal 

Who wishes me to meet him at Auchmanhill 

to-day.” 

“But you shall riot go, father. Who. is 
Young Maxwell, that he should take prece- 
dence of us?” asked Matilda, pouting the 
red lip and shaking the aubum ringlets 
in sportive anger, 

The old chieftain’s eyes drooped at the qués- 
tion, but he answered, quite calmly: 


“ He is the son of the Lord Maxwell, whom 
your father slew in battle at Dryffee Sands.” 

The reply sobered the high-spirited girls, 
and brought a tear to the eye of Lilias, They 


had heard of ‘the terrible affray, when two 
thousand Nithsdale. men came towards An-. 
nandale to defy the Johnstones, Scotts and 
Elliotts. They knew; too,, thas Sir James 
Johnstone was the slayer of Lord; Maxwell, 
and that this deed sealed the triumphant vic- 
tory of the Nithsdale clans, Long years—fif- 
teen, certainly—had gone by, and now the son 
of Lord Maxwell was asking to meet the man 
whose hand had given his father’s death blow. 

*O, donot meet him, father!,, It bodes no 
good, Pray de not go!” said the loving chil- 
dren, as they wove their white, eleader arms 
around the chieftain. t! 

“ For shame, lassies!” he eried, when their 


tightening grasp had a little relaxed, “ Would 
you have mie break the werd that never was 
breken? Would you have the Maxwell think 
that old James Johnstone was afraid to meet 
him? Are thesemy daughters who counsel 
their father todying and cowardice ?” 

*O, forgive ma, dear, dear father! No, Be- 
lieve that. your children would not counsel 
what would stam your honor, not even to save 
your precious life. ‘_Now go, but not alone, 
surely, dearest father, not alone!” 

“No, my darlings; Alick goes. with me, of 
course. And now, give me each a kiss, and 
be good and happy till I'ceme home.” 

They watched the dear; form. as 
he slowly rode down the hill, followed by the 
old servant; and not until he was wholly out 
of sight, did they cease kissing and waving 
their white that were dearer to him 
than his own life.” When he could no longer 
see them, he struck the sharp spurs into the 
lagging steed, and rode briskly on to Auch- 
mauhil, But the bright, August day was 
spoiled for the fair girls There was a gloom 
over al) that had seemed so bright in the morn- 
ing-—a gloom that' hung drearily upon the 
spirits, but: which each felt to,be weak and 
unreasonable. Every sound+-the soft flow of 
the summer streams, the song of the birds, the 
merry hum of bees, all struek like the ringing 
of metal upon their nerves, , 

As the day advanced, the painful yet unac- 
countable waeasiness increased. Dinner had 
been semt away untested, and now they or- 
dered supper ito wait, fearful presentiment 
assailed their’ minds, and they could only 
throw themselves into each other’s arms and 
weep bitterly; at what, they knew not. What 
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trouble could be coming upon these fair young 
creatures, whose whole lives had been bright 
as a fairy’s tale? Do coming events indeed 
cast their shadows before? Does the evil to 
come throw its gloom over the bright, warm 
summer day, turning all its beauty into black- 
ness, as the thunder cloud overspreads the 
sky? We know not; but the gayest. hearts 
have felt the spell, and they who are least 
superstitious, are forced sometimes to believe, 
in spite of themselves. 

When the brave old chieftain parted from 


his children, he felt no misgiving, was haunt-: 


ed by no presentiment of evil. The bright 
sky, the green’ earth, the birds and flowers 
and bees—every green lane or overhanging 


tree were so many sources of pleasure. Then 


his thoughts naturally turned wpon his pres- 
ent errand. Even to that, his mood gave'a 
cheerful tinge. There was not a doubt that 


Allan Maxwell, who was a child ‘whed his’ 


father fell by Johnstone’s hand, was desirous 
that the old feud of long ago’should be healed. 
He went back to memories of that day when. 
Nithsdale sent out her bravest @n@ choicest— 
the flower of her youth, and when 'the clans 


of Allandale aroused theinselves’ to repulse’ 
them. Again he saw the Lord Maxwell, the’ 


king’s lieutenant, at the head of the ‘army. 
He remembered what he wore, and the very 
color’of his ‘horse, and ‘how the long white 
plumes of his bonnet waved over the noble 
face. He remembered’ his own thrill of con- 
scious power, when the brave lord was taken, 
and his own right hand was’ red with his 
blood. But it was in open, honorable warfare, 
unsought by Johnstone or any of the elans 
whom Maxwell attacked ; however time 
had softened the feelings of @nmity, still there 
was no regret that the deed was done, under 


the circumstances. All the past lay before | 


him—the very tree under which he slew him, 
and which was baptized, as it were, in blood, 
by the name of “Maxwell’s Thorn,” and ‘O, 
gracious Heaven! how could he have forgot- 
tén it? this day, of all others, was the wae 
sary of that sad affray! 

In a moment Alick saw his master’s coun- 
tenance change, and heard him murmur—* the 
sixth of August—the sixth of August?” and 
the faithful servant noticed that his head 
drooped forward, and that tears were on his 
aged face. Soon it recovered the composed 
and ‘tranquil look usual to it. He rode for- 
ward more quickly, the wind playing antics 
with his beautiful long white hair. Altick 
looked on him with a reverent air. 
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“Master is not long for this world,” mur. 


+ L ha’ never seen 


mured the, Servant. 


him like that sfore.” 

A moment_after, the entrance to the wood 
which had been fixed upon as the place for 
the meeting, was in sight, and Sir James 
alighted from his horse, bidding Alick stay 
and watch them, under the shade of the trees, 
until he should come back. He then took the 
path that led into the wood, 

The man tied the horses to. some trees, and 
threw himself upon the ground for a siesta, 
This was, however, impossible; for by some, 
strange and unaccountable mystery, the ani- 
mals seemed possessed with the spirit of eyil 
and unrest. Struggling,. biting, kicking, ut- 
tering wild cries and snuffing the air frantic 
ally, they puzzled the old man to discover 
what had so disturbed them, war hore 
could have been more furious than the chief 
tain’s. At length he broke his bridle and ran 
into the wood, and Alick, releasing his own 
horse, walked onward in ‘the path by which 
the figure of Sir James had disappeared from 
his sight. 

‘Ah, righteous Heaven! what pitiful sight 
meets old Alick’s sight at this moment! Is 
that prostrate man the master who looked 
back to him with a smile, not ten minutesago? 
He ran up to him, placed his hand on his 
heart, but it had ceased to beat. At first, 
Alick thought that his master had fallen from 
some obstruction in the way, but a poolof 
blood beside him forbade that thought. The 
poor old man gasped for breath, looked around 
for help, and believing that he might yet be 
restored to life, he joyfully beheld two objects 
which he recognized as human beings, though 
too far off to distinguish them. In a moment, 
however, he saw that the horseman on the 
brow of the hill was receding from his view, 
and that the one approaching was a feeble old 
woman, who came tottering down the slope, 
and after many painful efforts, stood beside 
him. Long before she reached him, Alick had 
found that there was no life in that pale | 
yét he could not hélp noticing that the 
beautiful ¢alm, the same heavenly composure 
of the features were there, as when he had last 
looked upon his master’s living face. It help- 
ed to silénce and subdue the terrible grief that 
had for a few moments rendered him incapa- 
ble of speech or action. 

“I saw him! I saw him!” eried the old 
woman, as she gasped fearfully, with affright 
and fatigue. 

“ Did you, Elsie?” asked the weeping Alick. 
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“pid he fall in a fit, or did any one injure him ? 
Tam a fool, too, to ask that question, for who 
could hurt Sir Jamie Johnstone ?” 

«Who would hurt him, Alick Graeme? 
Who, but the false Maxwell? I saw him as 
he came behind him an@ shot him in the back. 
Ay, and struck him, bo was on the 


nd in wy 
Alick groaned master!’ dear, 
beloved old master! Would that I hail dis- 
gbeyed thee just that onee, whén you bade me 
\ But there was no time to be lost in: eonivey- 
ing the body toa place of safety. Alteady the 
vultures were in thé air, snuffing thelr prey, 
andan hour more might bring the wild anf: 
mals from the wood. Leaving old Elsie to 
watch, he mounted his horse which he found 
a few rods off, and 'rode back for’ help. Some 
peasants were cutthig turf not far from the 
wood, and they followed him to the mournful 
spot where he whom they all knew and loved 
was lying. Sir James wasthe warden of the 
Middle Marches, by appointment of the king, 
aid was almost’ worshipped by the people of 
li@istrict, as well as by those belonging to 
his'own clan. As they took up the mournful 
lattient above the chieftain, poor Alick’s heart 
was bursting with the grief that lay so heavy 
tpon him. Yet he assisted in cutting down 
branches of trees to form a litter, on which, 
with reverential sorrow, the peasants bore him, 
until they came toa place where a suitable 
conveyance could be procured. It was a 
mournful sight indeéd—that melancholy pro- 
cession, with Aliek following, leading his mas- 
tePelhorse, which had at last come and looked 
with eyes that! wete almost human in their 
upow his dear master. 
But there was a harder task in’ store for the 
desolate old man who was now to go home 
with such tidings to the two ‘beloved young 
mistresses. He left the protession at the en- 
Wance of the avenue, and rode hastily to the 
Courtyard. The sound of the horses’ feet 
brought out Lilias and Matilda. He heard 
them order the servants to bring’ out lanterns, 
for it was quite dark. He heard them eall— 
“Father, dear father! thank God, 
‘No'answer. No answer. ‘The sistérwelting 
to each other tremblingly, for this deép silence 
Was terrible to bear. Suddenly they heard 
p of footsteps in the avenue, coming 
slowly towards the house. 
“They are bringing our father home, Lilias,” 
mournful yelee of her sister. “He is 
. 
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dead, and they are coming to fetch him. 0, 
we feared something, and this is the reality,” 
She Said ho rhore, for’Lillas had droppetl‘from 
her arm to the ground. All was in confusion 
in a monient, in the courtyard, the servants 
ran hither and thither with lights, and when 
Lilias awoke from that merciful swoon, the 
pale'forth of her father lay upon the couch 
from which she had arisen to meet him a little 


‘whilé before, and Matilda was kneeling at his 


side!"Alick was spared telling the tale he had 
8 diated. The minister had heard the tid- 
fhigs’at'the manse, and had come over to weep 
Tor the dead, and if possible to comfort ‘the 
living. 

Years afterwards, AHan Maxwell, ¢on- 
scienve-stricken, and aware that people shrunk 
from him as the treachérous assassin of the 
good and brave old chieftain, sought to drown 
the methory of the deed in excitement. Ata 
gathering of the border chftftains, he first saw 
Lilias Johnstone ; and thenceforth he thought 
and dreamed of none other.. Soon after this, 
the sisters removed to France, ‘and endeavor- 
ed to make a homé there, in place of the one 
so cruelly desolatéd in Scotland. Maxwell 
followed them thither, and sought to win the 
love of Lilfas by masquerading in a new char- 
acter as the Black Prince. Matilda detested 
the mystery in which he ‘strove to envelope 
himself;'' She wrote to him, forbidding’ his 
pursuit of her sister, and bade him remember 
the sixth of August! my 

Guilty and miserable, Allan Maxwell hope- 
fexsty declined in health, and was soon laid on 
a sick, which proved a dying bed. He could 
not di¢ without the ‘forgiveness of those whom 
he had made ; and hearing of his re- 
morse and penitenc®, the sisters went to see 
him and gave him their pardon. He died on 
the sixth of August—that memorable day 
whose recurrence had witnessed the deaths of 
his father and theirs. 

When time had softened their grief, the two 
fair girls, who had been’ wooed by the flower 
of the French youth, entered into new rela- 
tionship. But duly, on ‘the sixth of August, 
they wete found by the grav@ of the old chief- 
tain, covering ft with fresh wreaths of immor- 
telles from that sunny’ land in which they had 
found a new homes ‘tind from thence they 
passed to that saddest of all places, the wood 
of Auchmanhill. 

' Back to pleasant France, where husbands 
who loved them dearly, and bright-eyed and 
sunny haired children awaited them, to share 
their year of consolation. 
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to hear ty capaln—very sory 
re the man we've been looking for 
ARTER MAHOGANY LOGS IN’1812. | up to my oflce. Ihave gots pec 
head for) you, and if it turns out successfully, 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. I will make your fortune.’ 
“Well, then; Your man,’ said Captaig 
Author :—My dear and indulgent readen! | Carneys« Amthistmufew. moments they wer 
You have so. often listened to tales of fiction | seated in Mr. Morehouse’s office, and the plan 
from me, that now I am sure you will be glad | thus discloaed hyithatiigentieman ; 
to hear a story from ‘my friend; the more 69, | —.1(Moubeeseaptalm we are badly in want of 
as I assure you it will be true in point of mabageng.in shismnaribet. I don’t believe there 
name, date and e¢ircumstance,, to | area dozen logs in the whole State of New 
introduce to your kind attention, Captale | Yorkpand a cargo herein sixty days, or even 
John Downs, of Company B,, 4th — would be. worth its weight jp 
New York Volunteers. ‘Now the difficulty jis this, Havana, 
The captain said: Whence we must draw, our supply, is ip 
“ Mr. Author, you said too much by vonehe a perfeet state of blockade,from that desper- 
ing for the truth of each and every particular; | ate pirate John Gibbs, and his, niggor partner 
but it is the pardonable exaggeration of au- | Womsley. |A merchantman, risks, his vessel 
thorship, I suppose, so I shall forgive it. I | whodares approach the,“Isle of Pines,” which 
am a plain man,and cannot be expected to | the pirate has fortifiefl;,and it is more thap 
embellish my story as you would. My busi- | suspected that the Spanish government winks 
ness is to fight, not talk; but this much I will | at this lawless #eoundrel, and receives a por, 
say. I give you the story,of the brig ‘Due- | tion of the booty, Nothing Jess than a may 
tile” of which my father was master, in as | of-war can approach the “ Isle.of Pines” with 
nearly his words as I cam remember them; | impunity. New we want. a bold, resolute, 
and I think the main incidents can be cor- cunning man, who will undertake to. get usia 
roborated by many persons, whose names J | eargo of mahogany from this same pirate ray 
will give the company, and who are yet living. | hole. ; We will furnish him with a vessel, and 
“It was a warm morning in May, in the | everything he needs; he can make his own 
year 1817, that, Captain Cornelius H, Downs | plans,.and carry them out to suit himself 
(my father), or as he was more familiarly call- “*Tpemendous risk! interrupted Captaip 
ed, ‘Captain Corney,’ was strolling idly down | Corney, sententiously, 
Canal Street: towards the. North River,,in | “‘Tremendous gain we will make it) 
New York, whenjhe,was met by his old friend, | plied the ship-owner, ‘Now, captain, if you 
Lyons Morehouse (the founder of the cele- | will undertake this matter {and I have every 
brated Blackball Line of Packets, you know), | confidence in you), I wilkchave: our splendid; ‘4 
who, tapping him upon : oulder, said; fast-sailing, hermaphrodite, brig “Ductile” 
Why, Captain Corney, it you, indeed? | fitted out for yon; and if you make a 
Whiere have you been, where are you going, | ful voyage—’,| 
and what are you doing ?” What, then?” demanded my fhther. 
“*Good day, Mr, Morehouse! How d’ye | ‘I will give you the “Ductile” or bulld , 
do, sir? said my father, taking his extended | you a new ship,’ jas the, answer, 
hand, and shaking it cordially. “ There’ was ia silence for a few momenta 
“*Come, come, old, friend!’ continued Mr. and then my father changed his quid from,one 
Morehouse. ‘I have not seen you fora year, | side of his month to the other, and said: i 
Where have you been? Account for yourself,’ «Lyons Morehouse, I'll do it!’ dt 
“* Rasy, easy, @ir! said Captain Corney. ‘In “* Good? 
the first place, I went.to South America with |, a bit, I mnst have my own wey 
an assorted cargo, gotia return cargo to New my own men, 
York, and have just now arrived here after | hum@lied-in all: my, queer ideas about fitting 
having taken a cargo of cotton to Liverpool | up this brig; fordt’s a dangerous business, I 
from South Carolina. I speculated a little in | see, and will be np child's play.’ “uM 
England, and returned, to New York a much | “* You shall have your way, captain. And 
poorer man than I was three months ago. So | now let us taste a little of this pure Améntil 
that’s the whole history of Captain Corney | lado, by way of closing our bargain.’ (1 * 
Downs, in one chapter, Mr. Morehouse.’ “Before night set ingphe papers wereitll 
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ference to the voyage. Captain 

been ‘on board of the ‘Ductile, 

and h mined her thoroughly, and with a 

trie sallor’s critical eye. Hands were set at 

work upon the brig, and everything betoktned 
tions for thie Voyage: | 

«Jn ten days more hobody would have re- 
cognized in. the watlike-looking craft in the 
stream, the same ‘clean cut Tittle brig, the 
Ductile,” which sleepily at her ‘wharf; 
and the waternien ‘were sorely puzzled to ac- 
count ‘for ‘the change: She had false port- 
holes painted on her sides, and the muzzles of 
aight carronades peeped over gunwales. She 
had one Long Tom at the bow, and a heavy 

under astern, and altogether looked like 
a filbtigged but rather small-sized war vessel. 
“There were par newspapers 
darkly inquiring into the the strange 
daft in the! stream; bit Lyons Morehouse 
Was impervious’ to the dethands of reporters, 
Captam Comey Downs knew how fast 
news travelled, so he wisely held his peace. 
“4 Carbines and cutlasses were taken aboard, 
tid the brig provisioned under the 
@féctions stitably for the cruise, and one 
fine day, in the beginning of June, the herm- 
brig ‘Ductile,’ Captain Corney Downs, passed 
the Narrows, Was’ soon past Sandy Hook, and 
the broad ocexn. 
it was the: captain's plats be. 
(amie manifest!’ drilled the mien ‘fi ‘the 
use of the guns and entlasses, mide drtim- 
niér out of the ¢abin- voy, and dppiinted old 
Joe White the td ‘take of 
the ‘ Long "There was tome dis 
ihutiny who Sandy Hook amon 
men, and tittle ‘fear th: regard to 
expedition; but Coitley was a déter 
lion by one in 
antil’ they ed to 
Work "ike gdod sailors: 
Inety date they arrived at their déstination, 
* Ductile” passed’ Safely the guns of 
a Castle at’ Havana, and lay quietly 
iii! the stream. Regularly the drums 
fiéara beating ‘on if’ any 
thé Gibbs were diifting about 
wear the brig, they must havé dup- 
posed that they were''t6d’ ‘war-vessel 

saftty Of ‘théfr neck. “For several 
days Captain Downs went aahore,” and eack 

he ‘réturned he wis accompanied 

gehiti¢men, who helt lohg consultations 
hini in Wis and’ then departed se- 
eretly'at night. ‘The’ Aight of the fifth day 


after the ‘ Ductile’ entered port was dark and 
stormy; but ‘about eight o’clock, Captain 
Downs gave the order to welgh anchor, and 
after an hour’s sailing, the ‘Ductile’ ran east 
towards a narrow strip of land, which forms 
one of the minor keys in the Galf of Mexico, 
and then when, about ten o’clock, signal-rock- 
ets were obsetved from the shore, the bri 
cast anchor, and fn a few minutes a él 
launch came alongside, andl a voice from the 
boat cried, in Spanish, *Cuy dé 1 noche ” 

“© Bono camirade? was the answer from 
the captain. Arid ‘soon Spaniards 
were on board th earnest “bttsultation with 
Captain’ Downs, ‘and when ‘they departed, 
large rafts of mahogany l6gs were towed 
alongside of the meas: ’ derricks were rig- 
ged for a deck thd sides were opened 
to receive her precious freight. At least 

"én ‘the’ water ‘and on board were 
en ‘th’ Wading the brig, and as 
departed, another ¢atne'up—the 
ever and anon''shootinig up from the shore, 
and quickly ‘being answered fromt’ the vessel. 
At about three o ‘clock the bf started ‘again 
(having received abdut hatf her 
when the mortiifig’s‘stin flashed brightly 
the Moro, and played With the diamond fa sr 
which swelled past the Dictile’s sides, the 
little brig lay’ there as’ sleepily-@s though she 
hdl | hever moved through the night; and 
whef the tight had closed again over the 
water#)"the ‘Ductile’ was all life again, and 
pursued thé'#aine plan and the same journey 
a’ the night before. Again did the boat's 
latinch come alongside, and this time a clear 
voice rurig out ifi Ttalian'a sweet stanza thus: 
o! smilinglim the orient sky, 

The beanteotis dawn ts breaking; 
«tie: Bay, canst thew thus inactive lie, 
om y love? Art thou not waking ? 

“ And Captain Downs’s answer to the love- 
ditty, which they hadbefore agreed upon as a 
signal, was characteristic of him: 

Haste! no time is this for sighing; 


te} and let us henee be flyin 
a friend in time advise 


No delay, or they'll! murprise ye; 
lights I see us, 
| | Descend and tet us hie’ away !’ 

“Afid the rockets ts from the shore spouted 
re ak¥wards, thé rafts came alongside as be- 
fore, the y.men worked as lustily as upon 
the night ger Gino and ere the dawn broke, 
the herm-brig ‘Ductile,’ heavily laden with 
mahogaity Jogs) had ‘all sails set, and was be- 
ing wafted by kind’ winds toward New York. 
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“Ere noon of that day, however, they were 
destined to witness scenes which, although 
they had not been unprepared for, still sur- 
prised them, as they had supposed they were 
to escape the pirate’s clutches altogether. 
The wind was blowing fresh north-northeast, 
when the hands had been waistled up. for 
grog by the boatswain, and Captain Corney 
was about retiring to his cabin, when the 
lookout was heard from aloft, ‘Sail, ho? 

“* Where away ?’ shouted the’ captain. 

“ After a few moments the man answered: 

Bearing dowg.on our starboard bow.’ 

“ All was excitement on board. The cap- 
tain took his glass and went forward, and the 
first mate soon said: 

“*What does she seem like, captain ?’ 

“*A large bark with all pails,set,’ was the 
answer. 

_* And ere long the ship could, be discovered 
by. the naked eye, and she was bearing direct- 
ly dewn toward the ‘ Ductile,’ seemingly from 

direction of the ‘ Isle of Pines.’ 

“*Sail, ho!’ again shouted the lookout. 

“*Where away, now 

“*In track of the bark, sir’ r 

“The captain put his eye tothe glass again, 
and then hurriedly passed it over to his first 
mate. Mr. Simmons, and said: 

“*See what you can make of that.’ 

“The mate took the glass, and soon cried: 

“* By heavens, sir! I think that last ship is 
chasing the bark; she must be the pirate, sir,’ 

“*Just what I think, Mr. Simmons,’ said 
the captain, coolly. ‘ Let’s watch his motions.’ 

“*What do you make of that last ship?’ 
shouted Captain Corney to the lookout. . __ 

“*She’s a long, rakish schgoner, sir ; square- 


sail on foremast, a staysail on the maintop- 


mast forestay, three jibs flying, and she’s gain- 
ing on the bark, sir, which looks as if she was 
a-runnin’ away.’ 

“It was not long before the schooner was 
observed to be gaining greatly upon the bark, 
whilst the latter was making diréetly ‘towards 
the ‘Ductile’ and when within about two 
miles she fired a gun, and threw out a signal 
of distress. 

“*That’s the pirate!—the pirate is chasing 
the bark !’ exclaimed all hands ; and the great- 
est excitement prevailed. 

“< Throw off the tarpaulins, boys? shouted 
Captain Corney. 

* “The covers were thrown off the guns, and 
although Captain Downs did not expect to 
make a very successful fight against the heav- 
fly armed schooner which was chasing the 


bark, he still thought he might frightep him 
off by his Long Tom; at least the would 
make an effort to save the distressed bark 
(which was now flying, the Englistr colors), 
even at the greatest risk to himself. The 
bark had now run within speaking distance of 
the ‘ Ductile, and Downs shouted through his 
trumpet, ‘Ship ahoy! Who are you? 

“The answer was soon returned: 

“*English bark “ Jasper,” laden with mep. 
chandize. We are chased by a pirate, and 
have only one small gun, Can you save us? 

“*We will try, sir,’ was Downs’s noble an- 
swer; and as the pirate schooner came flying 
down, her deck swarming with men, the cap- 
tain gave the order to old Joe White: 

“* Bo’swain, jet her have the Long Tom!’ 

“ And the amolge curled from the piece, the 
report echogd,ever, the waters, and the ball 
from the gun Mad fallen upon the pirate’s deck, 
the splinters flew, and the greatest confusion 
prevailed, while the men from the British 
bark cheered lustily. 

“ At this totally unexpected reception, the 
pirate tacked and beat to leeward, but a ball 
from one of his nine-pounders went through - 
the mainsail of the ‘ Ductile,’ and hissed out- 
ward into the ocean. 

“*Try her again, Joe!’ shouted the captain, 

“And again did the Long Tom send a 
ball clean inte the pirate schooner, and this 
shot sent her away upon the other tack with 
every inch of canvass flying. 

“Pursuit would have been madness; and 
had not the herm-brig, by her painted port 
holes and vigorous, commencement of the 
battle, deceived the pirate as to her real char- 
acter, she (the pirate).might have secured her 
ag a,prize, as well as the unfortunate bark 
Which she had so nearly overhauled... 

My father arriyed safely in, New Xork 
with his mahogany logs; Lyons, Morghoyse 
redeemed his promise of building him a ship, 
and that one voyage made my father’s fortune, 
He soon after received a present of five hun- 
dred pounds from the English owners,of the 
bark ‘Jasper,’ which his, Yankee pluck. had 
saved to them. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, in conclusion, I will say that, however 
poor a story-teller I am—” 

The company (interrupting)}—No, no! 

Captain J. 8. Downs (gratefully) —Thaok 
you! thank you}, 

Author ;—There, there! Don’t say another 
word. You haye made the most graceful ter 
mination; so let us,say “ Good evening r and 
go over to the barracks at “Camp Harewood: 
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[ORIGINAL] 
THE ART OF HBARING. 


BY HARRY ASHTON. 


In the Kaydeross’ Patent, the son of one Gunn, 
Upreared him a tavern the cross-roads upon ; 
And soon the renown of his victuals and gin 
him a surplus of stomach and tin. 

ow Guan was a fellow who knew very well 
How to drive a sharp bargain and keep a hotel; 
And never one’s sense of propriety shocked 

loading too heavy, or going half-cocked. 
vi Gunn had his failings, his fashionable gilings: 
And, chief among others, our jovial host 
Was clightly rheumatic, and deafas a post. 
‘Tis curious query, a nut for M.'D.’s, 
Who bother one’s brains on such subjects as these: 
Whiy a very deaf man always happens to be — 
The crony of oe ever deafer than he ? 
Gupe!s auricular sense was lamentable, but 
Nowords can embody the deafness of Sprutt. 
One warm afternoon in the solstice of June, 
Mine host of the “Schroon,” with Dick Sprutt by 
ear, 
Sat bawling old times over, over their beer; 
When entered a stranger—the bar at the minute 
Was emptied of all save the two cronies in it— 
And very politely requested to know 
The distance to Brandon, and which way to go. 
Instead Of essaying the needed advice, 
Like w shot a shovel jumped Gunn in a trice; 
And placidly smiling behind his cigar, 
The polished decanter swung down on the bar. 
“Brandy, sir? here it is, sir, as much as you need; 
My neighbors extol it—observe sir, the bead !’’ 
“Baty” dimented the stranger, “ although very sure, 
By the way tc bead settles, the liquor is pure, 
I did not demand it, but simply to know 
The distance to Brandon, and which way to go.” 
Gunn settled his neckcloth, and hastened to say, 
“Very true—deuced warm, and so dusty to day.” 
Taming short on his heel, as he seized the belief 
That the landlord was dazed or remarkably deaf, 
The man turned to Sprutt, and observed with a bow, 
“fomething’s wrong with that fellow, can you tell 

me how ?” 


Spmit rose on the instant, and saying, “Thank 


you, 

Theday is so warm, I don’t care if I do,” 

Took up the decanter, its nozzle depressed, 

Aad punished a bumper with infinite zest. 

The face of the stranger, erst ugly as sin, 

When the truth stole upon him dissolved in a grin. 
He wettled the bill as a gentleman should, 

And journeyed to Brandon as fast as he could; 
But T warrant you, reader, he will not forget 
Mine host of the “ Schroom,” or the welcome he met. 


The first indication domestic happiness 
the love of one’s 
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COUSIN SYBIL: 
—OR,— 
MAIMED FOR LIFE. 


BY HESTER STANHOPE. 


I REMEMBEB)distinctly standing upon the 
brow of the cliff, antl’ looking over to the 
depths below, I can still hear Eve’s cry to 
me, “ O, Sybil, pray come away, you make me 
shudder!” Then followed a strange sensa- 
tion of earth sinking beneath my feet, and a 
falling down—down—a sudden, sharp, ago- 
nizing pain, which I seemed to féelin my 
heart and brain more than anywhere} and * 
next—a blank. Dimly following thisis asort 
of half consciousness, when I found (myselt 
upon my bed, with the surgeon beside ame. 
Through my misty sensations one phrase pen- 
etrated to the very centre of my being, “Her 
foot must come off.” O, the horror,of that 
moment! I was again insensible, and be- 
came delirious upon being restored to vitality. 
I knew nothing for a week, and my lifedmung 
by a thread; but I slowly rallied, and imahe 
course of time was restored to a full dom 
sciousness of my situation and my. sad mi 
fortune. I cannot describe my agony of 
mind. To be maimed! In the freshness of 
my young life to be cut off from all activity 
and hope! It seemed to me it must not be— 
it was too terrible—my mind was bewildered 
when I dwelt upon all the contingencies of 
such a deprivation. I felt a strong sensation 
of pity and affection for the foot itself. It 
may seem strange, but let any one look at his 
right hand, and ask himself if hedees not love 
that dear companion! I wondered what was 
done with it. It was long before I could sum- 
mon courage to ask, but one evening when I 
was alone with my nurse, I ventured to 
inquire. 

“My dear,” said she, kindly, “ Miss Eve 
buried it in the garden. She has planted 
flowers over it.” 

I blessed Eve in my heart. I vowed to my- 
self never to forget such an act of thought- 
ful kindness. I had not seen her, or any one 
else. I was fearfully nervous. L was unwil- 
ling to meet apy one but the murse, the doc- 
tor and my aunt. I knew that an artificial 
foot was to be made for me; but in the mean- 
time I must learn to walk with a stout stick 
properly strapped to my poor, maimed leg. In 
the course of time the doctor pronounced me 
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strong enough to make the trial. It is use- 
less to dwell upon my sad efforts at walking; 
enough that I finally succeeded, first with as- 
sistance from a cane, and afterwards without. 
All this time I steadily refused to receive any 
visits. I was anxious to spare myselfas much 
pity as possible, and had practised walking 
principally while my nurse was at her meals. 

One evening when I knew the family were 
all out, I said I would go down stairs. I in- 
sisted upon trying alone; but, alas, when I 
reached the head of the stairs, I dared not. I 
felt faint, dizzy and helpless; it seemed to 
bring to mind my last stand upon the brink of 
the cliff. But though my nerves were weak, 
my mind was not. I would not recede, but 
*called to my nurse for assistance. This she 
immediately gave, and with her strong arm 
around my waist, I slowly descended. The 
parlor was empty, but there was no sense 
of solitude, for every table and chair gave evi- 
dence of humanity. It was a cheerful room, 
with one large window open to the floor, 
which overlooked the front garden and road, 
while another gave vistas of a lovely lawn and 
shrubbery at the side of the house.’ Eve’s 
piano was open, and I glanced at the music 
which was upon the rack. It was that deli- 
cious little duet of Mendelssohn’s, the “Song 
from Ruy Blas.” I knew with whom she had 
been singing it, and a pang entered my heart. 
It brought back thoughts and feelings of my 
happy days, which I had been trying to crush 
entirely from my soul. Books and pamphlets 
which looked as if they had been read were 
strewn about as usual; chairs were helter- 
skelter all over the room, as if the inhabitants 
thereof were at ease, and sat where they 
chose and as they chose. 

I ensconsed myself in an easy chair, know- 
ing that as the young people had joined some 
walking party, I should have time to make 
myself thoroughly at home before any one 
would return. The golden glow of even was 
deepening into crimson when the sound of ap- 
proaching voices gave warning that I must 
prepare for that dreadful first meeting. The 
sounds grew louder, and finally a group paused 
before the gate, giving me an opportunity of 
studying whom I should have to meet. 

Eve, my pretty cousin, was the centre of the 
circle. How lovely she was! I think I never 
before appreciated her beauty. She was so 
delicate, so elegant, and, no trifle, she dressed 
so tastefully. She was pretty when she 
laughed, and she laughed easily, a fortunate 
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Henry Byfield. I tried to study him ag if 
had never seen him before. I said to m 
what should I think if his tall, slender figure, 
his dark, soft eye presented themselves to me 
for the first time? Vain effort. I could not 
separate myself from all past association, 

Those eyes were resting pleasantly upon 
Eve; but I could not see them without reeall- 
ing a very different expression when 
my gaze. I knew that his mobile mouth 
showed lack of—something—what was it? 
Not energy, exactly, or firmness, for in a cer- 
tain way he had both. Was it steadfastness of 
principle? I did not like to think so; I neyer 
had admitted it to myself. I had felt through 
every fibre of my nature the seductive sweet- 
ness of his voice, but never had been blind to 
many defects in his character, which I had 
not overlooked, but forgiven. He contrasted 
strangely with a gentleman standing by the 
gay group, but speaking to no one. Richard 
Norden was tall and firmly built, but had not 
Byfield’s easy elegance. His face was plain, 
but his clear gray eyes and firm, white teeth 
redeemed many imperfections in outline. He 
had a reserved expression, but was intelligent 
in look and dignified in manner. 

Madge was flying about from one to another 
and annoying every one. She was just thir 
teen. Exactly the age to wish to retain the 
privileges of the child, and also appropriate 
those of the woman. She must frolic as she 
chose, but she must not be reproved. She 
must address every one with familiarity, bat 
no one must meet her so. She was busily a- 
gaged now in placing herself between every 
pair of talkers, interrupting, commenting and 
laughing. At last Richard Norden attracted 
her attention by his quietness; this she soon 
disturbed by going stealthily behind him, and 
pulling his hair, He turned round, smiled, 
and said, threateningly : 

“Madge, if you do that again, I will kis 
you!” 

Madge drew herself up with dignity, and 
said, “ You would not dare to!” 

His continued laugh provoked her, and from 
temper rather than mischief, she rushed at 
him again and repeated her experiment. He 
caught her in his arms and kissed her repeal 
edly upon lips, cheeks and forehead. She 
crimsoned with vexation; but just as she be 
gan to express herself in words more ener 
getic than civil, she caught sight of me, ei 
claimed, “O, there’s Cousin Sybil in the par 
lor!” and rushed in to meet me. I could just 


conjunction. My eyes next turned upon 


discern that her remark had caused the break- 
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ing up of the group that lingered at the gate, 
when I felt that the long-dreaded moment had 
arrived, and I was to take my place in the 
world again, an altered being, to receive its 
pity or aversion. 

Madge, who had many affectionate impulses, 
though not very considerate ones, flung her 
arms around me, crying : 

«0, Sybil, Iam so glad to see you! How 
awful it was! Did it not hurt you dreadfully 
tohave your foot cut off? I don’t see how 
you could bear it; but I suppose you took 
ether.” 

While Madge was thus torturing me, Eve 
entered, pushed her gently on one side, and 
enfolded mé in a close embrace. 

“My darling Sybil, my poor, dear cousin, 
now I shall be happy again.” 

She laid her soft cheek against mine, but I 
feltho balm; in a more delicate way she 
pained me as much as Madge. She had been 
happy enough a moment before; why need 
she be always a little false in her words? 
However, I remembered her one act of kind- 
ness which had sunk so deeply into my heart, 
and I forgave her. 

Henry Byfield hardly spoke. He came for- 
ward, took my hand, pressed it, looked into 
my face with those tender eyes, murmured a 
few half-articulate expressions, and took a 
chair beside me. 

Richard Norden merely said in his pleasant, 
usual manner : 

“Good evening, Miss Kent, I am glad to 
see you down stairs again.” 

How I thanked him in my heart! He met 
meas if nothing serious had happened, which 
was well suited to my irritable state of mind. 

Aconstraint seemed to be upon every one. 
Madge took a seat where she could watch me 
advantage. Eve seemed to fear to laugh 
lest she should not be sympathizing, and I felt 
that Byfield’s gaze was furtively cast upon me 
to discover how much I was altered. 

I suppose I was morbid—I know I was— 
but I suffered, no one can imagine how much. 
At last I asked Eve for some music. She con- 
fented,and took her place at the piano, I 
owervéthat Henry's eye followed her, and 
though he occasionally spoke to me, his at- 
tention ‘was really given to the music. After 
Playing a few minutes, Eve began carelessly 
o hum the air, “Why listen to the carols?” 
and Byfield at my side joined in the alto. I 

> in every nerve, 

Go sing it with her, will you?” said I, 
With perfect outward calmness. 


“Do you wish me to?” returned he, with a 
tender reproach in his tones. 

I insisted, and he went with a lingering air, 
as if unwilling; but I thought he seemed con- 
tented enough while there. He stood with his 
back to me, so I could not see his face; but 
Eve’s seemed to express satisfaction. .They 
sang, and I wondered if she felt exactly as I 
used to when he stood by me. It sent 
through my frame a certain indescribable 
thrill that filled me with wondrous content. 
I had often questioned what the sensation 
was; sometimes I thought it was love, and 
then again I was sure it was not. Henry By- 
field was not at all my ideal; he was not lofty 
enough in character. But it was certainly 
very sweet to be with him, and now it was as 
bitter to see him prefer another. 

Richard did not seem inclined to converse. 
The lights had been brought in, and he drew 
towards him a newspaper, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in its contents. I looked about for my 
work-box, which contained a little purse I was 
crocheting before the accident. I saw it ina 
distant corner, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, decided to go and get it. As I arose 
from my chair, Richard quickly looked up. 

“Can I be of service ?” ' 

I shook my head, and he bent to his paper 
again. I walked slowly and steadily across 
the room, under Madge’s fixed stare; but 
when I had obtained possession of my work, 
Eve caught sight of me. With an exclama- 
tion of dismay, she flew to me and was quick- 
ly followed by Byfield. 

“ Why did you not speak to me?” said she. 
“ Always let me wait upon you.” 

“Let me assist you to your seat?” said 
Henry’s voice, which had such wonderful ca- 
dences in it. 

I refused quite sharply, and would not leave 
the spot until they returned to the piano. 
Then I slowly found my way to my chair. I 
was no sooner seated than Eve left her music 
again, came and knelt on a low stool at my 
side, placed her arms round my shoulders, and 
whispered in my ear: 

“ Sybil, you don’t move awkwardly one bit. 
You are as graceful as ever. Henry Byfield 
says 80, too.” 

I confess the assurance was not displeasing. 
I gave her a kiss, and thought to myself, as 
she resumed her seat, “She is a dear, kind- 
hearted creature.” Soon after, Henry Byfield 
took his leave. 

Affairs returned to their usual course, that 
is, with all except myself. Perhaps I ought 
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to mention some particulars of our relations. 
The young people of whom I have spoken 


were all connected, so that we called each oth- 


er cousins. It was in this way. Eve and 
Madge were truly my eousins. Richard Nor- 
den was theirs, but not mine; and again, 
Henry Byfield was his, but of no blood rela- 


tion to Eve or myself. I was an orphan, and 


ward of Eve's father, Mr. Maynard. So also 


was Richard; but it had happened, owing to 
our both being educated away from Thornton, 
and visiting at vacations with other relatives, 
that we had not met since we were children 


until this summer. Henry had been ill with 


fever, and, at his cousin’s suggestion, had 


come up to Thornton to recruit his strength ; 
he came early in the summer, and was to 
remain till November. 


It soon became clear to the family that I 
wished no reference made to my misfortune, 
and declined all sympathy on the subject. So 
they kindly tried to acquiesce in this respect 
with my desires. My uncle and aunt were 
watchful of me still, and so I felt was Richard. 
But with the waywardness of my unhappy 
state of mind,I was vexed that Eve and Madge 
were regardless of my incapacity to join in 
their amusements, as I once was. I do not 
blame them now, but then I did bitterly. If 
they danced of an evening, or if they sup- 
pressed their overflowing spirits on my ac- 
count, I was equally hurt. 

The fact was that Henry Byfield kept me 
in a constant state of nervous irritation. If 
he had left me entirely, I could have borne it; 
but to be kept in such uncertainty was fatal 
to all peace of mind. Sometimes he would 
spend the whole evening by my side, convers- 
ing in those low tones that always thrilled me 
to my inmost soul. He would appear to be 
absorbed entirely in me and my welfare; but 
then before he left the room he would perhaps 
exchange a few words with Eve that would be 
sufficient to poison the cup of happiness I had 
been drinking. 

Then again, sometimes when he was with 
me, Eve would grow restless and do some- 
thing that would attract his notice; then his 
attention would wander, and he would answer 

random. If I proposed his engaging in 
what she was doing, he would seem hurt, and 
make it a subject for coolness on his part for 
two or three days. Sometimes it seemed as if 
he really did care for me, and all between him 
and Eve was owing to advances on her part, 
subtle and not unfeminine. Then, again, I 
would feel he was playing us off against each 


other with a skill in flirting such as I had ney. 
er seen equalled. 


This would fire my spirits, and 1 would give 
him cold words and avoid his presence.’ But 
who could resist the soft, appealing look of tis 
dark eyes when he saw I was thus 
or refuse to relent when listening to his 


mournful tones as he bewailed his loneliness 
in this sad world? I was a keen lookerin at 


that time, and noticed that Richard was upon 
cool terms with Henry. I had fancied that 
the former was rather susceptible in regard to 
his Cousin Eve, and thought that might be the 
cause. At any rate, it served to» underiiiine 


my confidence in Henry, as I knew that Rich 


ard was the soul of honor, and I placed im 
plicit trust in his judgment. 

One evening I was peculiarly unhappy. In 
the morning I had made a deliberate resolve 
that I would henceforth cast all thought of 
Henry Byfield from my heart. It did not 
seem to me that I cared for him so very much. 
If my suspicions of him could become ‘fixed, 
and if I could only have something else to oc- 
cupy my mind, I could easily, I thought, con- 
quer my weakness with regard to him. But 
my resolves had vanished into thin air. [had 
no counterbalancing interest to exclude him 
from my thoughts. He came in just afer te 
and had placed himbelf near me. Without 
saying a word, he had apparently been en- 
tirely absorbed itv watching me. It disarmed 
me completely to feel his earnest gaze. I felt 
inwardly conquered and helpless ; by his pres 
ence alone he had again brought me under 
his influence. But this inward consclousies 
had no outward expression. I was never 
more cold and haughty in my speech. He 
showed his perception of my manner by an 
unusually tender and deferential deportmett 
Eve was as restless as a caged bird. She flew 
from one occupation to another, satisfied with 
nothing, and finally sat at the open wihdow. 
In ashort time she exclaimed: 

“ Here come Bella and Torn Dennison!" 

They soon entered, and it appeared tht 
there was to be a walking party to the ¢lifs 
that evening, and they had been despatched # 
messengers to obtain re-inforcementsfrom our 
house. Eve was in extacies. , 


“Delightful!” cried she; “ we will all 
That is,” she added, in an altered tone, *! 
cannot answer for Mr. Byfield.” 

“ Shall I go?” said Henry to me. 

It seemed to me that he must not go—ts 
my very heartstrings would break if he did 
However, I answered quietly: 
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»think you had better please yourself.” 
Will you not advise me ?” with one of his 


own appealing looks. 

I knew what he wanted. He wished to 
foree ine to ask him to stay, or tell him to go, 
thus making it my fault only if he should go 
away with Eve. I thought him very mean, 
snd. would only reply : 

4 advise you to do as you like,” 


He came nearer to me, and said in low 
tones, so that no one else could hear: 

“If you have no feeling or wish on the sub- 
ject, I. shall certainly go!” and he spoke in 
tones of anger that I had never heard from him. 

Hooked up; a gleam was in his eye that 


called forth a corresponding one in my own, 
WasI to be threatened? With a breaking 
heart, but still with outward calmness, I 
replied : 

“ yourself, entirely.” 

“Very well,” replied he, calmly, and then 
tarned round to Eve, and with avery different 
voiee, suid, “I am at your service, Miss 
Maynard.” 

What terrible spasms contracted my heart, 
a saw the party leave the house. I started 
wp involuntarily to follow them. But my 
lameness came to my consciousness like a dag- 
gefito my flesh. What could I, poor, miser- 
sbleeripple that I was, ever do or be again? 
Igank down upon the sofa, burying my face 
inthe. cushions, too heart-broken for tears, 
drowned in a flood of anguish. I had not re- 
mained thus long when I heard a voice at my 
side, 

Miss Kent—Sybil !” 

I looked up; it was Richard. “Did you 
not go to walk ?” I asked. 

“No, I did not care to. At least I did not 
Wish to walk so far. I want you to put on 
Jour bonnet and shawl, and go out into the 
garden with me.” 

Thad never yet been out of the house, and 
Ideelined promptly. He seemed to have ex- 
petted this, and went on with his arguments. 
Iewas not good for me to remain within and 
Wealine so much. He was studying medi- 
tite, and longed to dabble a little in practice. 
He was going to prescribe for me, and exer- 
tiewas the thing I needed. I inwardly ac- 
quiesced in his theory; but I feared his inter- 
tat proceeded from pity, and pity I refused 
from every one. I obstinately refused to go. 

“Iam sorry,” said he. “I felt just like 
takinga little ramble, but not with such a 
noisy crowd. Especially,” he added, after a 
moment's hesitation, “ to the cliffs.” 


Unusual feeling was in his tone. He 
soothed a wounded spot. Half my anguish 


that evening was, that friends of mine could 


go upon a party of pleasure to the place where 
all my hopes in life were destroyed. I thanked 
him silently, and was willing to gratify him in 
what his kind heart was bent upon, namely, 


doing me some good. 


“T will go with you, but not into the gar- 


den. I will cross the read and walk in the 
lane.” 

He seemed pleased, but still urged the gar- 
den. I thought he could little guess with 
what a shudder of anguish I thought of my 


buried foot there resting. But it seemed he 
did think, for he said in a low, persuasive 


tone: 

“ There must be a first time, Sybil.” 

I yielded again; I was so low in spirits that 
I could have aequiesced in almost anything, 
from mere weakness, Richard found my bon- 
net and shawl. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that I have al- 
ways had inward conviction that I have a ge- 
nius for arranging drapery, especially shawls ? 
It has been entirely undeveloped as yet. But 
I mean always to put on my wife’s shawl, so I 
would be obliged ‘to you if you would allow 
me to practise a little now. There—you have 
not the least idea how well you look!” 

I tried to sympathize with his cheerfulness, 
but it was impossible. He assisted me with 
the utmost kindness, and I proceeded with 
ease by the help of his strong arm. I avoided 
the grave so painful to me, and we sauntered 
on, to the extreme limits of my uncle’s 
grounds. There was a slight rising just here, 
rather satirically called “the mountain.” A 
little rustie arbor, with seats, had been placed 
there, and I) was glad to rest. 

The landscape before us was lighted only by 
the pale, yellow sunset sky, and the tender 
beams from the moon still in its first quarter. 
A dark glimmer was upon the earth, and my 
spirit sympathized with that rather than with 
the soft radiance above it. It was three 
months since I had sat upon that seat, and my 
mind could only dwell upon the wretchedaness 
that had befallen me in the meantime. I was 
alone in the world, I should probably always 
be. That night had ended everything between, 
me and Henry Byfield. Though I was s0, 
weak-hearted, I had not lost all pride as a wo- 
man, and his utter want of genprosity had. 
been such as I could not overleok, I con- 
trasted him with Richard Norden; but thongh 
I fully acknowledged the latter’s nobleness, it; 
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brought no consolation to my wounded spirit. 
I could not yet be pleased with attention that 
sprang from pity. I sat there shivering with 
anguish, and finally I was mercifully permitted 
the reliefof tears. Richard was deeply pained. 
With an involuntary movement he placed his 
arm around me. I leaned upon his shoulder 
and sobbed aloud. 

“Sybil, Sybil,” said he, “ tell me what it is? 
Has any one injured you? Tell me as freely 
as if I were your brother. You shall be 
righted at any cost.” 

I tried to control the sobs that burst from 
me hysterically. At last I was able to say: 

“My grief is not due to any person. It is 
my unhappy fate. In the midst of life and 
hope, I am cut off from all happiness, a 
marked woman, to be pitied, waited upon, ca- 
ressed perhaps, but never loved.” 

“Sybil, is it possible that such a conviction 
is in your heart? Ido not wonder you are 
unhappy, poor girl! But, to say truly, it 
seems to me you are the last one that should 
say so. According to my observation, there 
are enough that love you—some but too 
well.” 

There was meaning in his tone, but I 
thought he referred to Byfield. 

“No,” said I, “there is not one. I am mis- 
erably alone for life. I do not expect unkind- 
ness in this world. My trial will be to exper- 
ience all those fatiguing attentions that spring 
from the compassion my unfortunate condi- 
tion inspires; as different from love as night 
from day. ‘Just as I have seen, at a dance, 
some true-hearted gentleman select the plain- 
est woman in the room as his partner, lest she 
should sit neglected. I always used to say I 
would rather not dance at all than be chosen 
from such a motive, kind though it be. And 
now, now my whole life, not one short evening 
—but from this day until I am laid in my 
grave—I am to be the recipient of attentions 
which must spring from principle and reflec- 
tion, and not from irresistible preference. 
You, yourself, Richard, must feel the truth of 
what I say. You know it would have been 
far pleasanter for you to have gone with all 
your friends, but you kindly said, ‘No, I will 
deny myself; for the sake of poor Sybil, who 
will be left alone, I will stay and consult her 
good instead of my own gratification.’” 

Richard seemed much moved; he began to 
speak several times, and checked himself: At 
last, in a low voice, he sald: 

“You are so much mistaken that I must en- 
lighten you at any cost to myself. Such an- 
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guish as yours is too great to be borne unne. 
cessarily. Sybil, it was not pity, it was a fa 
different feeling that prompted me to stay with 
you to-night. I consulted the dictates of my 
heart with all its yearning impulses. I Joye 
you; love you with the truest and most de 
voted affection. Not that you are unforty- 
nate, but that you are Sybil. I have loved 
you all summer, though I did not at once 
comprehend why I felt such deep peace and 
ineffable content when near you. I after. 
wards discovered but too surely what the feel- 
ing was, and knew that it was to bring me 
more misery than happiness. I know you 
care nought for me, and I never look to call 
you mine. I believe you have a cousinly 
friendship for me, and I hope that this relation 
will not be broken by what I am now saying, 
I have been enabled to control myself hereto- 
fore, and trust I shall for the future. I make 
this confession now, because I think it neces- 
sary to restore a proper balance to your mind, 
You see, Sybil, it is not impossible to love you 
truly, devotedly, in spite of your sad affliction” 

I was so overcome with these words that I 
was unable to reply. I had never met with 
such magnanimity before. He had sacrificed 
the dearest secret of his heart for no other mo- 
tive than to be of some benefit to me. The 
dignity with which he spoke of his hopeless 
love, the noble pride that sustained him 
through such a humiliating avowal, and the 
generosity with which he refrained from ask- 
ing any pledge in return, all struck to my 
very heart of hearts. A hero was here upto 
my highest ideal. I sat silent for a long time; 
at last I summoned sufficient self-control 
say: 

“ Richard, you have given me a lesson to 
last for my lifetime. You have restored my 
faith in humanity. To have met with suchs 
noble soul as yours is enough to give me cour 
age to fight my weary battle to the end. The 
sacrifice you have made to-night shall not be 
in vain. You shall see it bear its proper fruit 
I honor you more than any other human be 
ing. I wish it were in my power to say I also 
love you. But I cannot, and it would be 
making you but a poor return to deceive you. 
But I trust you entirely. I rely upon your 
friendship. Never again will I doubt it, and 
if in any way you canserve me, to you first in 
the world shall I come. ‘There is no one else 
before you, believe me.” 

My head still leaned upon his shoulder, and 
his strong, protecting arm was about me. l 
felt a sense of peace and rest that had long 
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been a stranger to my soul. He made no re- 
ply, but hesitatingly took my hand in his. I 
clasped it firmly, and moreover, I raised my 
face to his and said, “ My own dear brother 
Richard!” There was meaning intended in 
my look, and he was not slow to read it. He 
bent down and gently kissed my forehead. 
He kept his cheek against my head, and we 
still remained in that little arbor, my heart 
growing lighter and lighter every minute, till 
[frankly gave a little laugh, and started away 
from him, saying : 

“Suppose any one should come here and 
find us!” 

He smiled quietly. “I should not care.” 

«But I should, sir, I can tell you. I think 
itis high time to return, Mr. Norden. You 
know I am ‘a slow coach,’ now.” 

What a change in myself! I was actually 
jesting at my misfortune. He seemed to no- 
tice it, too, and the heartfelt satisfaction in his 
look was pleasant to behold. He helped me 
carefully along, and I did not hesitate to cling 
tohim as much as was necessary, instead of 
shrinking away, as I had done before. I vol- 
untarily took the path that led to the place 
where that sad part of myself was laid. I 
knelt down on the grass above it, and I prayed 
fervently that I might never forget the lesson 
taught to me that night, and that in future 
my affliction might prove to be for my good, 
and that of all about me. 

We reached the house, and Richard assisted 
meto my chamber door. While we were 
standing there near a window which over- 
looked the road, I heard the sound of approach- 
ing voices. I soon discovered by the light of 
the moon that the party had returned, and 
also that Henry Byfield was not with them. I 
tarned involuntarily to Richard, and said: 

“Tell me, frankly, what kind of a person is 
your cousin ?” 

“I have every reason to believe that he is 
engaged to a young lady in Boston,” was his 
Teply, his eye fixed upon me with a steady 
gaze, as if he feared he was wounding me. 

This was a very indirect reply, apparently, 
but yet it was all-sufficient for my satisfaction. 
L uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
uked him to send Eve to my room, for I 
thought she ought to know it. 

Eve was in anything but good spirits, and I 
very soon discovered the cause. With suf- 
fused eyes, she said that as soon as Byfield 
discovered that Dick was not of the party, he 


Was suddenly seized with headache, and had 
toreturn home, 


“ And he did not go home, either,” she con- 
cluded, the drops rolling slowly down her 
cheeks; “he turned towards this house, and I 
know that his headache only meant that he 
was curious to know if Richard stayed with 
you.” 

I made her sit down on a stool at my feet, 
and took her pretty face in my hands. 

“Eve, my dear cousin,” I said, “I want to 
cure you of all these tears.” 

“ O, Sybil!” was all her reply, with a flut- 
tered, apprehensive look upon her face. 

“Your kind little heart is grieved by the 
selfishness of another, and one unworthy of 
you.” 

“ How do you know, Sybil ?” 

“ My darling, he trifles with every one. He 
made love to me, indirectly; not openly, for I 
cannot quote a single word to prove it—and 
he has’ done the same by you, I am sure.” 

“Yes, he has, Sybil. But why do you 
blame him? He thought he fancied you at 
first, but he prefers me now. Do you want to 
take him away from me ?” 

“ Eve, he cares for neither of us. He is en- 
gaged elsewhere.” 

This was enough for Eve. She was a little, 
perhaps not a little, of a flirt in her own way, 
and the idea of being trifled with in this man- 
ner was not by any means soothing to her 
pride. 

“The deceitful creature!” she exclaimed. 
“ But can it be really so,do you think? He 
seems so gentle and amiable, that I can hardly 
imagine it possible.” 

“My dear, his soft manner with women is 
no more a proof of amiability than purringis, 
in a cat.” 

“ Well, he wont get much by purring round 
me, in the future. I shall stroke him the 
wrong way.” 

She soon bade me good-night, and I sat 
down to calmly reflect upon this momentous 
evening, which had decided for me whether 
my affliction was to bring me good or evil. I 
believe that but for Richard Norden it would 
have been my ruin. I had fallen into such a 
state of morbid weakness that without the aid 
of some stronger mind, I should have sunk 
paralyzed. I dwelt much upon him and his 
great heart. I thought what friends we would 
be through life. It did not occur to me that 
he might be cured of his love for me; but I 
imagined we might be devoted to each other 
like Charles and Mary Lamb. I had some fear 
that his avowal might for a time produce 
some embarrassment between us. There 
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might arise some constraint in our intercourse 
from our mutual consciousness on the one 
subject. 

But the event proved I was mistaken, cer- 
tainly with regard tohim. He appeared pre- 
cisely the same as before that evening. Quiet, 
friendly and attentive, but nothing more. I 
never saw a look or an action that went to 
prove his declaration in the arbor. I confess 
to feeling a little piqued, I began to think 
the feeling that was so perfectly controlled 
could not be very strong, and I felt a constant 
temptation to put him to the proof. Well, I 
suppose I must confess that once or twice I 
yielded to these impulses. It is of no use to 
explain how—any woman knows—without in 
the slightest degree compromising my own 
dignity, I plotted a little to see if he could not 
be thrown off his guard. But he never was 
He could not be ensnared into the betrayal of 
anything beyond the kindest friendship. 
There was no lack of that. He was always 
contriving something to entertain or improve 
me. One morning he came into the breakfast 
parlor where the family sewing was usually 
carried on. 

“ Cousin Eve, and Miss Kent,” said he, “I 
am going to teach you the alphabet.” 

“O, dear,” said Eve, “I know as much as 
that, thank Heaven!’ 

“ Perhaps you do not know it so well as.you 
think, Can you say it backwards?” 

“Of course. Z, X— Why, whatare you 
laughing at?” ‘ 

Eve pouted, and said she did not care, it was 
all nonsense. 

“ The fact is,’ said Norden, “ that many of 
the commonest things in life we do not know 
so thoroughly as we think. Can any of you 
tell me which are placed the highest upon a 
cow’s head, her ears or her horns ?” 

Eve, without thinking, said, “ Her horns.” 
Madge thought it was her ears. I hesitated, 
and thought the ears were just behind the 
horns. 

“That would be silly,” said Madge; “she 
could not hear well.” 

“A very just objection, Madge;’ replied 
Richard, “ Nature never makes such blunders 
as that.” 

“ Tell us who is right?” asked Madge. 

“No, you must look for yourself in order to 
remember. I asked the question to prove 
how the habit of observation needs cultivation, 
Now I am going to teach you to improve 
your eye.” So saying he placed pencils and 
paper upon the table, and opened a box which 
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proved to be filled with alphabet blocks, 
“ Who wants to learn to draw ?” 

IL was charmed, and so were the 
though I was the only one in whom the ep- 
thusiasm outlived one day. Richard said that 
a complete series of drawing studies not be 
ing at his command, he should exert his inge- 
nuity to supply its place. For outline lessong 
I was to copy the alphabet, enlarging the size, 
I commenced with I, and went through the 
course’ of letters formed of straight lines; then 
those combined with curves, finally with the 
pure curves. To those who cannot reach any 
better system, I recommend this. Eve and 
Madge, I believe, drew two letters, and then 
concluded they “had not time.” This was 
no more than Richard expected. It was for 
my benefit the trouble was taken, and truly 
was I blessed by it. I improved under his ex- 
cellent tuition, for he was an experienced 
draughtsman. A new sense was opened to 
me, Certainly, those who know not how to 
draw, know not how to see. I was pro 
nounced to have a decided talent, and was 
soon allowed to sketch from nature, com 
mencing with flowers. I learned the secret of 
light and shade, and finally, O, noble search! 
began to penetrate into the mystery of color, 
the poetry of the outward world. I was al 
ways happy and busy. My unnatural depres 
sion of spirits fled before the energetic friend- 
liness of Richard. 

I ought, perhaps, to have stated sooner that 
Henry Byfield left Thoraton a short time after 
that memorable evening. I do not think he 
found either Eve or myself very genial; and 
he soon announced that, his health being en- 
tirely restored, ‘he should return to Boston. 
He was a singular person. I do not thor 
oughly understand him even now. He did 
not seem in’ the least offended at our codl- 
ness, but parted in the most friendly manner. 
The last evening of his sojourn he spent with 
us, and Eve could not help hinting about his 
engagement. He acknowledged it, told us 
the lady’s name, Miss Cranston, and received 
our congratulations with the utmost coolness. 
He even proposed to open a correspondence 
with Madge, to which she, highly flattered, 
agreed. 

It was soon time for Richard to leave us. I 
was truly sorry to part with him, and did not 
hesitate to tell him so, 

“I am very happy to hear it,” he replied, 
smiling; “but it will not be very long before 
I shall be here again. I have promised aunt 
to come up to thanksgiving.” 
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He, also, arranged a plan of correspondence | sage. He was in altogether too good spirits. 
with Madge, who was rallied not a little upon I was at home, moping, while he was going 
hertwo beaux. Many hopes were expressed | about enjoying himself. Any one might think 


thatthe second would prove more faithful than 
the first, as Henry Byfield had not yet 


it was I that was in love, not he. 
I now read Madge’s letter, and was obliged 
to exert all my self-control to keep from 


written. 
[found I missed Richard more than I ex- laughing aloud. She had caught the style of 
He was the only one in the family | Henry’s letter, and had answered it in the 


who had full sympathy for my tastes and 


same vein. It was bad enough in him, but as- 


opinions, and I found myself thinking of him | sociating it with Madge’s rosy young face 
hourly, and beginning to count the weeks be- | 


fore he would return. He wrote within a 


week after his departure, and by a coinci- | 


dence, Henry’s first letter arrived by the same 
mail, Madge was at school when the letters 
were brought home, and I had several hours 


| 
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inwhich to study the envelopes, and torment | 


myself with curiosity in regard to the 
contents. 

Buteven when she returned this feeling was 
still unsatisfied. She read her letters, but re- 


fused to extend the privilege. “Sybil and | 


Bye,” she said, “ never showed theirs,” and 
she copied our illustrious examples, I was 
provoked, as I had a lurking conviction that 
both letters were written principally for my 
benefit; but there was no appeal from her ob- 
stinacy, Finally, however, came the time for 
herto answer these epistles. This was a mo- 
mentous undertaking. She composed several 


before she sueceeded in getting one up to her | 
ideal of fituess for Henry Bytield, to whom she 


Wrote first. She was finally so well pleased 
with her effort that she brought it to me to 
read, I finessed a little, and said that I ought 
first to read his letter, else I could not under- 
stand or appreciate hers properly. She was 
anxious to get full credit for her production 
that she gave me both his aud Richard’s to 
read, I was amused with Henry's and pro- 
Voked with Richard's, which was the opposite 
tfleet to what was expected by each writer. 
Henry's was addressed to Madge, but was un- 
doubtedly written at me, or Eye, or both of 
dt was in a high-flown vein of sentimen- 
‘alien, Byronic melancholy and disgust with 
the world. Richard’s, on the contrary, was a 
simple matter-of-fact letter, describing his 
journey, and giving an account of Mr. Cran- 
son's family, to whom he had been introduced 
by Heory. He was agreeably surprised in 
them, flading them charming in every way, 
accomplished, good and rich, Miss 
was very beautiful, but she had a 
younger sister whom he thought to be more 
ng than she, 
Iwas hurt that Richard sent me no mes- 


made it too ridiculous. I passed it off as well 
as I could, but Madge was so well pleased 
with it that she made an almost literal copy 
as an. answer to Richard. My patience gave 
way then. 

“IT would not send him such a mess of non- 
sense,” said I; “he would much rather have 
you tell him what we have for dinner.” 

Madge’s indignation at my criticism was in- 
tense, and she took my advice as much as I 
expected—that is, not at all. I thought I 
should like to see Richard when he read her 
letter. 

Thanksgiving came at last. I had been very 
busy with my drawings, to have a goodly show 
for my master to criticise ; this interest served 
to pass away the time. Richard came Wed- 
nesday, and was to stay till the next Monday 
morning. It was a very happy time. He 
looked well, and was certainly pleased to be 
with us, I showed him the evidences of my 
skill, and he seenied surprised at my success. 

“ These would do credit to any one,” said 
he. “ Why, Sybil, you deserve a gold medal.” 

“Such praise from Mr. Norden,’ I replied, 
with a low courtesy, “ is better than gold.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” he returned, in 
a dry way, peculiarly his own, “as it saves me 
great expense.” 

Thanksgiving, we passed a gay evening. 
Eve had a little company, and I played for 
them to dance—the only way in which I could 
participate intheir amusement now. Richard 
sat by my side to turn the leaves and call the 
figures, and I had never felt happier when I 
had joined the dancing throng myself, than I 
did then as a looker-on. 

Everything was pleasant during this visit, 
and the hours fled only too rapidly. Richard 
was the same as he had always been, friendly 
and genial, no. more—except, perhaps, the last 
evening. After he was gone, I thought over 
that thne, and wondered if he had been differ- 
ent, or ‘whether it was all my imagination, 
Sunday evening, after tea, he took a chair very 
close to me, and sat there quietly, with a book 
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in his hand. Eve called him away, to sing at 
the piano, but he declined. I fancied he was 
notso very much absorbed with his book, as 
he seldom turned a leaf. Was it only that he 
wished to be nearme? I was tempted to try 
one of those little experiments about which I 
have said something. Under some pretence 
of indolence, I took a seat upon a distant sofa. 
He very soon rose, put down his book, walked 
up and down the room, and at last took a seat 
beside me. 

I confess to feeling a very curious sensation 
when he did so. Something different from 
anything I had ever experienced. I could not 
analyze it, but I felt awed and subdued. My 
whole soul trembled within me. How had I 
dared to trifle with such a person as Richard ? 
He rested his elbow on his knee and his head 
upon his hand. Finally, ater looking at me a 
moment or so, he said in a low tone: 

* Six months is a long time, Sybil !” 

I looked at him with a trouble at my heart. 
Should I not see him again for six months? 
I did not see how I could live in the interval. 
I could not speak, for I could not control my 
voice. I think he misunderstood my silence, 
for he suddenly rose and walked to the other 
side of the room, where he was soon convers- 
ing in his usual cheerful tone. I was in a sort 
of dream the rest of the evening. My late 
light-heartedness was all gone. I remained in 
my corner till bedtime came. Richard helped 
me up stairs as usual, and bade me good-by 
then, as he was to set out by daybreak in the 
morning. 

As soon as the door closed between us, I 
burst into tears. I did not know what was 
the matter with me, but I was wretched. I 
passed a restless night, but was awake early 
to listen to Richard’s step as he descended 
the stairs with gentle tread. I set my 
door ajar, to catch the least sound of his 
voice, and watched him from my window as 
he departed. He never looked up; I was sure 
he did not care for me. He had resolutely 
quelled his love; he had such a firm, strong 
mind, I had no doubt he could do it easily. 

This visit left me much more wretched than 
before. Then I only felt a pensive melan- 
choly that I did not hesitate to nurse a little. 
But now I had a secret pang that incited me 
to exertion. I must do something to take my 
thoughts from myself. My aunt wondered 
what had come over me, that I suddenly be- 
came such an indefatigable worker. I did not 
leave an idle moment from the time I rose till 
I went to bed, into which a grief might in- 
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trude. And I had fancied I loved Henry By- 
field! What adelusion! I knew now what] 
felt, but was helpless in my misery. I had 
such a torturing doubt if Richard still cared 
for me. It would be so long before I should 
see him again—so much might happen in the 
meantime. 

Madge had another letter from Henry By- 
field soon after Richard’s return to Boston, 
It was written in a different style from the 
other one; I fancy her epistle was a lesson to 
him. The only part in which I took any in- 
terest was his remark that Richard was a con- 
stant visitor at Mr. Cranston’s, and was sup- 
posed to entertain a great admiration for Miss 
Lucy. Richard’s own letters confirmed this 
partly, as he was constantly alluding to en- 
gagements in which I knew the Miss Cran- 
stons participated. 

A month or two crept slowly by. I was 
worn by a secret anguish. Mrs, Maynard was 
concerned; she thought my busy industry 
was the cause of my failing health and spirits, 
mistaking cause for effect. Richard wrote 
once a week, to Madge, nominally, though 
they were really family letters, and as such, 
read by all. I never opened one that I had 
not a secret hope there would be some little 
message or token that he still cared for me; 
some word that should say nothing to any one 
else’s comprehension, but be my life to me. 
It never came. I was always included in re- 
gards to the family, and sometimes received 
directions in regard to my art pursuits, but 
nothing more. 

One morning, Richard’s usual mail day, n0 
letter came. This was a new pain. Though 
always disappointed in reading his letters, I 
had at least the pleasure of looking at his 
handwriting, and holding what he had # 
lately touched. I thought of it all day. No 
one else seemed to have any concern. Aunt 
Maynard remarked: 

“ Well, I am not surprised; the only won- 
der is that he has written so regularly before.” 

The next morning, however, came a letter 
from Henry Byfield that proved my anxiety 
had not been for naught. Richard had met 
with an accident, at a skating party upon Jt 
maica Pond. In teaching Miss Lucy Cran- 
ston to skate, absorbed in his occupation, he 
had placed himself in the way of some reck- 
less youth, and in his anxiety to save Miss 
Lucy, had felt the whole brunt of the onset. 
He was knocked down, and had his right arm 
badly broken. Henry was writing to Thorn- 
ton at his request. 
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Mrs. Maynard was kindness itself. “I shall 
go directly to Richard, and see how he is,” 


said she. 

# And I will go with you,” I exclaimed. 

You, my dear?” 

“Yes, aunt; you know Iam to go to see 
about my new foot. This would be as good 
atime as any.” 

“Very true—it is a good idea—besides the 
change will benefit you.” 

We set out the next morning for Boston. I 
had not given myself a moment’s time for re- 
flection, but had yielded to an irresistible im- 
pulse. As we approached the city, and Bun- 
ker Hill Monument loomed up, touched with 
the warm rays of the setting sun, I began to 


think, “What will Richard say—will he not 


see through my motives?” It was too late to 
recede, however, and I resolved to defend my 
secret to the last extremity. We proceeded 
atonce to the house where Richard boarded. 
We were fortunate enough to find vacant 
tooms there, and were soon at home. 

As soon as my aunt could refresh herself 
ftom her journey, she went to see Richard. 
She was gone about an hour, and I cannot be- 
gin to describe my impatience in the mean- 
time. When she returned I thought she 
looked sad. She said he appeared more feeble 
than she expected; his arm was set and do- 
ing well; but he was much bruised, and there 
was danger of’ fever. He had an excellent 
nurse, who said he must be kept very quiet, 
and she did not advise me to see him that 
night. Of course there was nothing to do but 
submit, and I spent the night wondering if 
Richard were disappointed. 

Tn the morning, at about eleven, I was 
thown into the room. We all know how the 
tick chamber looks. The darkened windows, 
the orderly arrangement of furniture, the little 
amay of vials upon the table,the peculiar hush 
that makes the ticking of the watch so audible, 
and the interest that hovers around the bed. 

Richard was lying very quiet. It was so 
dark that I could hardly see him; but he held 
out his left hand and took mine. He did not 
speak, but motioned for me to sit in a chair by 
the bedside, still retaining my hand in his 
Clasp. By degrees, as I got used to the light, 
lis pale face became disclosed to me; he had 
tumed to one side, and hardly seemed to be 
aware of my presence. I sat there trying to 
think what I should say to prove to him that 
Thad come with the same feelings towards 
him: as of old; he finally turned round, with 
‘smile, and inquired after my drawings. 


I answered him, and then said, “I am ‘so 
glad, Richard, that I happen to be in Boston 
at this time. I can, perhaps, repay some of 
the debt of gratitude I owe you. You have 
been feet to me, you must let me be hands to 
you.” 

“O, Sybil, don’t be so commercial in your 
friendship. I.detest itas much as Margaret 
Fuller ever did.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, you are keeping a set of books, and 
are trying to balance accounts.” 

“O, Richard, I hope you are not going to 
refuse to let me be useful to you—I have de- 
pended so upon it.” 

He looked at me keenly. “You have a 
grateful heart, and I see your happiness will 
be marred if you cannot serveme. You shall. 
I will make you useful in a thousand ways.” 

I was beginning to thank him, when I was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. The 
nurse answered it, and returned with two 
pasteboard boxes. One proved to be full of 
black Hamburgh grapes, with Miss Cranston’s 
card, 

“ O, ho,” said the nurse, “ another bouquet!” 

Richard fairly blushed. I looked round and 
discovered a vase of half-withered flowers 
which stood upon a table. A wicked, gnaw- 
ing pang of jealousy entered my heart. So 
Richard was receiving flowers from Miss 
Lucy! 

Luckily Mrs. Maynard returned sooner than 
was expected, and I was released from the 
room that began to seem like a prison to me. 
I walked up and down my apartment in an 
inward rage that I had been such a fool as to 
come to Boston. Running after a man who 
loved another! Could my humiliation be 
more complete ? 

It was tacitly settled that I was to sit with 
Richard every morning, while Mrs. Maynard 
walked out. I tried to keep calm and friendly, 
and appear as much like myself as possible; 
but with indifferent success, probably, as 
Richard’s manner seemed to grow constrained 
and reserved; his health, meanwhile, was 
slowly improving. 

One morning, while sitting in Richard’s 
room, I was surprised by a visit from Henry 
Byfield and Miss Lucy Cranston. Henry was 
rather surprised to see me, but greeted me 
with great apparent pleasure and cordiality, 
presented Miss Lucy, and sat down by me to 
have a good talk. I entered into this with 
great outward interest, but I was really occu- 
pied with watching Richard and Lucy. I saw 
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enough to satisfy me. I thought her one of the 
loveliest beings I ever beheld; a face full of 
soul and feeling. She was so kind and syni- 
pathizing in her conversation with Richard 
that I wondered he did not rise and fall upon 
his knees at her feet. He did not do that, but 
was by no means insensible to her charms. 
They were evidently upon terms of the most 
intimate friendship, and I caught one or two 
looks and whispered undertones that proved 
there was some secret understanding between 
them. In the meantime I was laughing and 
chatting with Henry. When tliey took leave, 
Miss Oranston invited me to visit her. This 
I declined decidedly, I should pay no visits in 
Boston. 

After they were gone, Richard asked me 
why Ithad been so cold to Miss Lucy, assur- 
ing me that she was a charming girl. 

“I do not like her,” said I, shortly. 

“T wish you would, for my sake,” replied 
he, looking at me with surprise. 

I asked no further questiovs, but left the 
room. All my old morbid wretchedness re- 
turned upon me. Life no longer had a sunny 
spot for me. I hated the very name of Cran- 
ston. Iendeavored in every way to fulfil my 
duty towards Richard. I was conscious of 
doing it ungraciously, becausesuch a struggle 
was going on in my mind that I could not al- 
ways control my outward manner. I was so 
afraid that Richard would discover my feeling 
toward him, that I would sometimes clothe 
myself with coolness as with a garment. 
Then I would fear I was wounding or neglect- 
ing him, and would commence some labor for 
his sake that could not fail to prove my devot- 
ed friendship. I wrote a great deal for him. 
I copied out a dissertation upon some medical 


. subject, of which he had made a rough draft. 


I wrote another from dictation, also - letters. 
I tried in every way to be his right hand. 

Time passed on. One morning I went ‘to 
pay my accustomed visits, and to my surprise, 
I found my patient up and dressed, and his 
nurse gone. 

“Yes,” said he, meeting my look of aston- 
ishment, “I have taken my case into my own 
hands. My arm is doing well, and I can carry 
it in a'sling, and though I am not very strong, 
I soon shall be when I can breathe the fresh 
air. There is nothing now that need detain 
you and my aunt from home.” 

“You want to get rid of us! You aresend- 
ing us away!” I cried, with a burst of indig- 
nation that I could not restrain. 

“No, I am relieving you from a duty that I 


have long felt to be irksome to you. You pity 
me, and will do for me in kindness, all but the 
only thing that can make me happy. I have 
lain here in torture to see the struggle going 
on with yon; I can bear it no longer. TI re- 
strained myself suceessfully in health and 
strength, but I am unmained now. I owe 
some duty to myself. To be with you, yetso 
far from you; ‘to be constantly experiencing 
the grateful interest of your heart while I am 
yearning for so much more, is more than I ¢an 
bear. I shall grow strong again by-and-by, 
and when I tome to Thornton, I can meet 
you, I trust, as of old.” 

He was walking up and down the room, ex- 
citement giving him strength, while I sat in 
sueh an inward tumult of feeling that I was 
speechless. 

“T understand precisely, now, Sybil,” eon- 
tinued he, “ your .sense of the irksomeness of 
attentions arising from pity. It is as great 
a trial to'me as to you, and I feel that I did 
not half sympathize with you when you were 
suffering from it.” 

“ Richard,” said I, in as firm a voice asl 
could command, “ when I expressed that feel- 
ing to you, you know how you answered me.” 

“ Surely, Sybil.” 

“Well, now I reply to you in the same 
way.” 

He stopped in his walk, and looked at me 
earnestly. I felt it, though I dared not look 
up. 

“Sybil, speak more plainly,” said he, in 
trembling tones. 

“Richard, I do not deserve the credit of 
serving you with disinterested friendship. I 
came here for selfish reasons.” I tried to look 
at him as I said this, but my eye fell before 
his. 

He came and took a chair beside me. “Sy- 
bil, you know I love you with all the strength 
of my being. Do not suppose that I can ac 
cept in return any commonplace affection, 
however sincere.” 

I looked at him now without faltering. 
“ Even as you love me, so love I you.” 

I was gathered to his heart, that manly, 
generous heart. Kisses not few were pressed 
upon my lips and eyes. 

“My precious love, my heart's desire! I 
cannot believe my happiness. You are sure, 
you are sure you love me?” 

I think my face must have assured him, if 
it expressed half my inward bliss. 

“Shall you send us away now, Richard?" 
asked, triumphantly. 
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“Yes, indeed, but I shall go with you. I 
think after all I cannot do without your nurs- 
ing, and I consider the country air essential 
to my complete recovery.” 

« What will Miss Lucy say to that?” 

He looked at me with surprise. “Surely, 
you never credited those absurd stories ?” 

#0, I was miserably jealous |” 

“ Were you ?” said he, smiling. 

“Yes, and I believe you are glad I was 
unbappy.” 

“It seems so strange that I have it in my 
power to make youso. The fact is that Miss 
Lucy and I are very intimate friends. To tell 
youasecret, she is engaged to a friend of 
mine who has gome a sea voyage, to recover 
his health. It was through him that I first 
knew of Henry Byfield’s engagement. She 
hadheard ot me -through her lover, and we 
were immediately conscious of a mutual in- 
terest, She has the kindest heart in the world, 
and very soon detected that I returned from 
my Thanksgiving visit to Thornton in an un- 
happy state of mind. In short, I told her all 
about you. When she called here, she asked 
mein an aside if you were not the young 
lady. I could not understand your coldness, 
Ithought you knew my heart so thoroughly 
that you could not misunderstand my relation 
to her.” 

“But she is so charming, and I—I— O, I 
am so unworthy of you!” 

Richard looked at me in such pure astonish- 
ment, that I could not help laughing. 

“You are the only woman in the world that 
ischarming tome. But tell me, my dearest 
and best, exactly how much yon love me. 
When did you begin? I want to know all.” 

Of course, I would not tell, and teased him 
for a long time, and we were as foolish’ as ev- 
erybody ought to be on such occasions. He 
had the use of but one arm; but he held 
me as close a prisoner as if he had been Bri- 
areushimself. At last Mrs. Maynard returned, 
and I went to inform her of our engagement. 
Her astonishment was great, too much so for 
her to be able to restrain her real sentiments. 
Her first thought was that it was a very gen- 
erous thing in Richard to marry me. But 
there my crippled condition was balanced ac- 
conditig to her judgment by the fact that I 
had not a little money, that would gimerhim a 
 fine'start in life. Then she discovere@that I 
Was quite good looking, and brighite enough ; 
had been well educated, andso forth. On the 
Whole she was satisfied. Her deliberations, 
kind, bat worldly, were identical with those 


of Mrs. Grundy, who in the course of time 
was informed of our engagement, and who 
graciously consented to say that both parties 
might have done worse. But Richard and I 
were too happy to care what Mrs. Grundy 
said. 
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LIGHTING THE DESERT FIRE. 


A strange Bedawy, with an idiotic cast of 
features, now eame from the neighboring tent, 
carrying in his hand an instrument. like a 
broken pickaxe. Passing through the circle 
of spectators, he advaneed towards where we 
sat, and, when within a yard of us, raised his 
weapon and sunk it deep into the soil ‘at our 
very knees. The whole thing was done with 
sech deliberation and quickness that we both 
started back as if the blow had been aimed at 
our head. The Arabs laughed heartily at our 
fright, but the operatof took not the slightest 
notice, and labored away as if frantic, till he 
had excavated a considerable hole, Another 
Arab now came up and threw in a few of the 
dry prickly shrubs that grow so plentifully in 
the desert; and then applying match and tin- 
der soon had them in « blaze. A third threw 
in a cloakful of dry eamel’s dung over the 
burning mass. The_skirt of his under gar- 
ment supplied the place of bellows, and fanned 
the heap into a brisk leaping flame. Thus 
they kipdled the, desert, fire, and the half-naked 
Arabs gathered round ft; spreading out their 
thin, bony hands to catch the genial warmth, 
and then rubbing them with evident satisfac- 
tion. Ever and anon one of the circle would 
add fresh fuel, while others started up the 
smouldering embers with their hooked sticks 
or massive clubs. The night wind, too,sweep- 
ing round the tent, made the flame leap and 
play like a thing of life, and sometimes sent 
showers of sparks and hot ashes into the 
beards of the little cirele, occasioning a mo- 
mentary confusion, followed by a hearty laugh. 
—Porter’s Five Years in Damascus. 


AN INGENIOUS TEST. 

A short time ago, a merchant, in prosecut- 
ing his morning tour in the suburbs, found, as 
he walked along, a purse containing a consid- 
erable sum of money. He observed a lady at 
some distance, who, he thought, would be the 
owner and loser. ‘Determined to be correct 
in the party to whom he delivered it, he fell 
upon a strange yet ingenious plan to effect 
this; he resolved to act the part of a poor 
distressed man, and boldly went forward, hat 
in hand, and asked alms. This was answered 
with a polite “Go away! I have nothing to 

ve you.” The rman, however, persist- 

in his entreaties, would not go until he 
had got assistance for his famishing wife and 
children. At last the lady condescended; but 
to her dismay found the wherewith was gone. 
The merchant with a polite bow returned the 
purse, with the advice in future to be more 
generous to the distressed.— London Journal, 


Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 


Soft as her and sunny as her skies.—Byron. 
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A SIMILE. 


BY G. W. D. 


The rain sweeps over a garden brier, 
The rain of the wayward May; 

But drops, like pearls from the folded bud, 
When the shower has passed away; 

As on the folded heart of a child 


No drop of a grief will stay. 


But in the odorous days of June, 
On the bud’s maturer birth 

The rain-drops lodge, till a wanton breeze 
Has shaken them to the earth ; 

As from a maiden’s breast a woe 


Is shaken by breezy mirth. 


Now the rose that stands in its perfect prime, 
When the days of summer are past, 

The storm beats down in its pride of place, 
And its leaves to the winds are cast; 

As the heart, by grief, in the autumn of life 
Is crushed by the rain and blast. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Tue legal profession, beyond a doubt, pre- 
sents among its records more incidents of the 
checkered and startling phases of life than 
that afforded by any other source. Within 
our own experience we can recall many an 
instance of the most vivid and romantic char- 
acter as connected with the developments of 
the court-room, a sample of which will be 
found in our story. 

In one of the inland tounties of Virginia, 
some time in the year 1792, there lived a fami- 
ly named Verdet. They were of French de- 
scent, and had occupied their present home- 
stead for half a century when our story com- 
mences. The delight of old Mr. and Mrs. 
Verdet, and the belle of the county, was their 
daughter Victorine. Young, lovely and in- 
telligent, she possessed every requisite to cap- 
tivate the heart, and every quality to bind it 
in willing bondage to her service. Though 
Victorine was yet not more than eighteen, 
still she was tenderly pressed by more than 
one suitor for her heart and hand. But to all 
she turned a deaf ear, save Horace and Fred- 
erick West, two young men nearly of her own 
' age, and who were own cousins to each other, 
Their attentions to Victorine were of a far 
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different nature from that which characterized 
the ruder and humbler aspirants for her hand, 
They, like herself, were intelligent, refined jy 
feeling, and not wanting in a considerable de- 
gree of classical cultivation. The families of 
both Horace and Frederick were wealthy, ind 
the young cousins had been educated side by 
side in all the manly branches of study. She 
was their frequent companion, as often when 
the cousins were together as when separate, 
the three wandering in the green woods and 


by the banks of the purling streams—now 


gathering wild flowers, and now reading to 
gether. They had been thus intimately asso- 
ciated for the last three years, and had grown 


to love each other like brothers and sisters, as 
the old parents of Victorine used to say, but 
Horace and Frederick felt that they regarded 


her with a far more ardent passion. Both 
were of noble spirit, scorning to take advan 
tage of each other by the least stratagem, 
though both felt how much they desired tw 


possess the whole heart of Victorine Verdet, 


To suppose that she was not sensible to the 


peculiarities of her intimacy with the cousins 
would be unreasonable. She realized this 
fully, and even at times felt how hard it was 
for her to make up her mind to love one more 
than the other. But those who knew her best 
declared that it was Frederick who had gained 
her heart, for she was more free and uncon- 
strained when with him alone; but a shrewd 
interpreter of the heart, and a careful observer 
of the subtle influences of love, would have 
translated the delicate reserve that Victorine 
evineed towards Horace, to be the stronger 
token of her heart, and to show that he was 
her idol; this was indeed the case. Horace 
was her choice, though neither he nor Freder- 
ick knew it. 

It was on a clear bright evening after a 
summer’s day, that Horace and Frederick, 
after bidding Victorine good night, turned 
their steps through the little village of 0O—, 
on their way to the residence of their fathers, 
some half a mile through a woody road on 
the other side of the village from that where 
the Verdets lived. Frederick had, by some 
singular association of thought and study, be 
come strongly prejudiced in favor of the claim 
and right set up at that period by the British 
government of searching American vessels for 
their seamen, and some other matters that in-, 
volved in Horace’s ideas a desecration of our 
national flag. It was a subject upon whieh 
they both often got quite warmed up in dix 
cussion, and this was the case at the present 
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time, to such an extent that more than one of 
the villagers after passing them, turned round 
to mark the earnestness of their words. 

Frederick lived nearly a quarter of a mile 
farther on the forest road than Horace, and 


soat the gate of the latter they bade good 
night and parted as usual. On the following 
morning, to the consternation of Horace and 
the amazement of all, Frederick was missing. 
No trace whatever could be found of him, and 


was rife as to what could possibly 
have happened to him. Perhaps no one felt 


more keenly this fearful agony of suspense 
than Horace. The thought that if anything 
serious had befallen him and he was lost, that 
a rival would be removed from bis path with 


Vietorine, never crossed his mind, but he 


went to the greatest lengths, and put upon 
himself the greatest hardships to seek out and 
find the body of his lost cousin, but all to no 
avail. 

The astonishment of Horace may therefore 
be better conceived than expressed, when it 


close of the second day, he was actually ar- 
rested and imprisoned, charged with Freder- 
ick’s murder. The terrible imputation struck 
him dumb, and when arrested by the oflicers 


lovers of Victorine, and consequently rivals, 
and that this doubtless had been the motive 
that had led Horace to kill him, and secrete 
the body. The whole county was in excite- 
ment about the matter, and the respective 


friends of the two branches of the West family 
were found arrayed on the side according to 
their prejudices—the one strongly advocating 
Horace’s innocence, the other his guilt. 

But the circuit court was in session, and his 


trial would soon come on. Great interest was 


felt on the subject, the court was crowded 


from far and near, and the story of the cousins 
had been distorted into a thousand different 
shapes, until Horace, in the eyes of those who 
had never seen him, had grown from the quiet 


and handsome man of one-and-twenty, that he 


really was, to be a monster in personal appear- 


ance, and a villain of the deepest dye. 
Victorine could not visit Horace in prison 

—that was forbidden; but she wrote to him, 

told him that she had not for one moment be- 


| lieved the charges brought against him, that 
was told him that he was strongly suspected | she was sure that the court must acquit him 


of knowing more of the disappearance of his legally, and that no one would be more ready 
cousin than anybody else ; and indeed, ere the | to welcome him again than herself and her 


| 


| 


parents. The letter was delicate, but carried 
with it a strong assurance to him that the 
dear hand which had traced it loved him, 
though the owner had never said so. Horace 


Of justice, he could not utter one word. This had been carried to the prison in the extreme 
silence and strange agitation was interpreted , part of the county, and was many miles from 
by them and many others to be the workings | his home and friends, ani strangely enough, 


of guilt within his breast; their coarser na- | 


tures could not understand the spirit that 
moved him. 

While he lay closely confined in prison, the 
neighboring pond was carefully dragged and 
examined in search for the body, and renewed 
search was made in every direction, but all to 
no favorable end. In the meantime it was re- 
membered by more than one person that they 
were seen together on the evening previous 
W the disappearance of Frederick, and that 
high words were exchanged between them. 
At last this idea being advanced by one, oth- 
ms who heard them talking rather earnestly, 
became impressed with the same, and thought 
they also heard much more than they did, and 
gave evidence accordingly. 

There was one who strenuously repudiated 
all these ideas of Horace’s guilt, and that was 

» She knew in her own heart that 
he was innocent, and notwithstanding the 
strong chain of circumstantial evidence, de- 
clared boldly that she knew he was innocent. 
Others argued that the cousins were both 


those who should have aided and helped him 
at so critical a moment, seemed to have en- 
tirely deserted him. His mother had been 
long sinee dead, and his father, overpowered 
by the array of circumstantial evidence that 
was brought to bear against his son, believed 
him guilty. So affected was he by this, that it 
threw him at once upon a sick bed, and there 
seemed to be no one to plead for Horace, or 
to prepare such matter for his defence as was 


Some friends who believed him innocent, 
in spite of all that was brought against him, 
sent to Philadelphia for legal advice, but up 
to the night before the trial, no response was 
had to this application, and it really seemed 
that Horace would be sacrificed for want of 
counsel, or that he must rely upon the feeble 
aid of some village attorney, who was by no 
means competent to discharge the duties of 
such a case. 

Horace had been forced, therefore, to retain 
the services of a lawyer of some repute, who 
resided in the country, but of whom he knew 
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but little. On the morning of the trial he re- 
ceived the following note: 


“Srr:—I have come at a late moment, but 
have been able easily to comptehend your 
case. I shall be present to defend you'to-day. 
Ido not deem it at all necessary to confer 
with you in the premises, sincerely believing 
in your innocence, and when this is the case, 
I had much rather trust to justice than to any 
stratagem of law.” 


Upon the receipt of this note he sent 
word to the lawyer whom he had retained, 
that the legal adviser who had been sent for 
at Philadelphia had arrived, and that he should 
not therefore require his services unless he 
chose to confer with that gentleman on the 
merits of the case as junior counse). But the 
country attorney replied that he was very 
willing to relinquish a case that was so un- 
promising, and so retired. 

The court-room was densely crowded, the 
prosecuting attorney opened the.case. in the 
usual form, showing a strong picture of the 
heinousness of the crime, and, as in duty 
bound, represented the guilt of the accused 
beyond a doubt. The attorney for the defence 
offered no remarks, but desired that the trial 
should proceed at onee, and as no questions 
were raised, the witmesses gave in their evi- 
dence on various points, forming a connecting 
link of circumstantial faets that was very 
strong as presented to the notice of the court 
and jury. 

It was clearly proved, in the first place, that 
Frederick West was the rival of Horace, and 
as far as could be judged from appearances, 
that ‘he was equally successful with the latter 
in the effort to win the affection of Victorine 
Verdet ; and indeed, as more than one testified, 
Was the most suceessful of the two. It was 
also proved beyond a doubt, that on the eve- 
ning of the disappearance, the cousins were 
last seen together, and by more than one wit- 
ness, that at the time they were exchanging 
high words with each other. Others testifted 
that they had frequently seen them thus en- 
gaged of late, and thus, hnk by link, a strong 
case of cireumstantial evidence was made out. 
The prosecuting attorney summed up the case 
in a masterly manner, and it seemed to alt in 
the court-room that Horace’s guilt was mani- 
fest. 

It was the second day of the trial: Horace’s 
counsel had remained absorbed in silence dur- 
ing the earlier procedures; he had not once 
referred to the prisoner or spoken to him, and 
sat at his table wrapped in bis cloak, and ap- 


parently engaged im» the minutes and reconds 
that he was keeping of the trial; he was 4 
very young appearing person—some remark- 
ed, too young, they feared, to conduct to any 
favorable issue the case of the defendant; he 
had sat with his back to the audience and 
Horace, and when he had looked up from his 
notes, it was only at the judge and the jury. 
Cases were much more speedily disposed of in 
those days than at the present time; the tech- 
nicalities of the law were not then $0 minutely 
discussed—and now thé counsel for the de 
fence rose to make his remarks. ‘ 
He was indeed young in appearance, andgs 
he stood there, with his dark blue cloak raised 
gracefully upon one arm, and the collar throw 
back from his throat, he presented a face of 
almost feminine beauty; his hair was short 
and curled about the temples, and the features, 
though pale, were firm and expressive, But 
of the whole appearance of the young lawyer, 
the eyes were the crowning beauty; franght 
with depth of thought and earnest appeal, they 
were now bent upon the jury, who sat ia 
almost painful silence. Not a whisper was 
heard in the court-room, and it seemed as 
though each heart could be heard in its, quick 
pulsations. Horace leaned forward with the 
deepest interest; he had not exchanged one 
word with his lawyer, and now, as he gots 
fine view of his features, for the first time al- 
most trembled to think that his fate was 
placed in hands so apparently inexperienced. 
But the silence was soon broken by the utters 
ance of sounds that touched every heart by 
the deep musical utterance that fell on the 
ear. 
“ Not one iota of evidence,” commenced the 
youthful pleader, “ has been adduced to prove 
the guilt of my client. The array of evidence 
that has been brought to convict Horace West 
of this supposed murder, is of a character shat 
might convict the most innocent among us all 
Circumstantial evidence is no evidence at all, 
fearful in its supposition, always doubtful, and 
never satisfactory.” 
This bold position, the calm, clear, self-coa 
vinced spirit that beamed from the speaker's 
eyes, surprised the jury. Without offering 
one witness in defence, or attempting to refute 
one position taken by the prosecuting attor- 
ney, he pleaded so vividly against the spirit of 
such evidenee, as to cause the jury to tremble 
im the position which they had generally ar 
rived at as to Horace’s guilt,. They 
to. be charmed by. the eloquence and truthful 
ness of the defendant's counsel; his mode of 
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g was something new in the courts of 
law; he appealed to the feelings of the jury 
through a pew channel, and finally closed his 
remarks by a soft and glowing panegyric of 
the quality of mercy, that left not a dry eye 
in the court-room. 

‘The whole scene was one of the most vivid 
character; even the judge had risen during 
the closing remarks touching the “glorious 
attribute,” as the young speaker said, “ that 
descended straight from the throne of heaven,” 
and placing his spectacles upon his forehead, 
forgot his official dignity'In the excitement 
and feelings of the man, as he leaned forward 
with his eye bent on the almost wonderfully 
eloquent youth. Af inexpressible charm fol- 
lowed the sweet and mellow intonations of 
that Ydice; and when the speaker sat down, 
aadcovered his face with his hands, as if to 
calm himself after so much exertion and such 
#ttial of his feelings, one long breath seemed 
toibe taken simultaneously through the court- 
mom, as of relieved and overwrought hearts. 
Afew moments’ silence followed. The judge 
composed himself, and then briefly laid the 
case before the jury, striving to be impartial 
and just, but yet evincing that he was strongly 
influenced by the appeal that had just been 
made. They conferred together in a whisper 
for afew moments: they did not even retire. 
The burning words of the defence were still 
fresh'in their ears, and the foreman of the 
Jury signifying that their verdict was ready, 
at acall from the judge announced their deci- 


‘slon—* Not guilty !” At this announcement 


the head of the counsel who had spoken so 
eloquently was raised from the hands that had 
shrouded the face, a prolonged scream rang 
through the court-room, and those into whose 
arms fell the object of so much interest, and 


Whose words had saved the prisoner’s life,saw 


aonce that they held in their support the 
form ofa woman. It was Victorine Verdet! 
The reader must come over a lapae of years 
Withus now. The beautiful hair that adorned 
Victorine’s head had again attained its wonted 
length and beauty. She is the wife of Horace, 
loved and happy, as such a union could not 
hiltobe. ‘Their little son is named Frederick, 


‘Mea sunshine of peice is in their happy 


Another series of years are gone, and behold 
there comes to their board a stranger, one who 
hai travelled long and far, who has trod the 
sands of Sahara, and who has slept on the 
banks of the Niger; who has tracked the Nile 
in its course, and who has shared. the Hotten- 

21 


tot’s hospitality. A wanderer, one who has 
been a rover for years, It is Frederick West. 
His motives for abruptly leaving as he did 
were easily explained; he saw that Victorine 
loved his cousin best; he could not bear to 
witness their happiness, and on the moment 
of his bidding Horace good night for the last 
time, a strange resolution came over him; he 
would seek forgetfulness in some occupation 
in a distant land. 

He never once thought of the possibility of 
such suspicions being raised against Horace 
as.to charge him with murder, but seeking 
the, sea-coast, he shipped for the East, and 
had wandered on and on, now living for a 
while here, and now there, until at last he had 
resolved once more to return to the scenes of 
his childhood. He felt that his early disap- 
pointment had changed his disposition great- 
ly, or he never could have severed every home 
tie aw’ he had done, and left all without a 
token. But now he had come back to close 
his days in calmness here amid the scenes of 
his childhood. 


MEXICAN MILKMEN. 

One of the curiosities of Mexico is the man- 
ner of selling milk. Instead of the neat white 
wooden vessel, or the long-spouted tin can, 
with the different measures hung upon it, and 
the rattling bell-cart to convey it irom place 
to place with despatch, or an old home-spun 
looking negro, packing it about on his hard- 
crowned head, we have the live animals them- 
selves driven from door to door of the differ- 
ent regular customers, where they are milked, 
and a regular stand where the transient pat- 
rons are supplied’ by ‘milking it into the vessel 
in which they take it:/home. Besides a drove 
of cows, with the calves)all muzzled, running 
and ——— after them, there is also a gang 
of goats and asses driven along, that people 
may suit themselves as to quality and price, 
as also their different. tastes—for which there 
is no aceounting. It is impossible to derive 
the reason or origin of this mode of vending 
milk, unless it arose from. ithe natural villany 
of ap see and their distrust of each other 
—it ga preventive against adulteration, 
and of their disposing of a quality of milk in- 
ferior to that represented. 


“ 


THE UNIVERSE. 
I stood, betwixt earth, seas and skies, 
The whole oper to mine eyes, 
In air self-balanced hung the globe below, 
Where moaptains rise and circling oceans flow; 
Here naked rocks and empty wastes are seen, 
There towery cities, and the forests green; 
Here sailing shi delight the wandering eyes; 
There trees, and intermingled temples rise.— 


In ev g, the ends well defined are th 


secret of success, 
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EATING BETWEEN MEALS. 


Among the many slight causes of impaired 
digestion is to be reckoned the M0 enc 
disregard to eating between meals. e _ 
erful digestion of a growing boy makes t 
of all such irregularities; but to see adults, 
and often those by no means in robust health 
eating muffins, buttered toast, or bread an 
butter, a couple of hours after a heavy dinner, 
is a distressing spectacle to the physiologist. 
It takes at least four hours to digest a dinner ; 
during that period the stomach should be al- 
lowed repose. A little tea or atiy other liquid 
is beneficial rather than otherwise, but solid 
food. is a mere incumbrance; there is no gas- 
tric juice ready to nest it. And if any read- 
er having at all a delicate digestion, will at- 
tend to his sensations after eating muffins or 
toast at tea, unless his dinner has time to 
digest, he will need no sentences of explana- 
tion to convince him of the serious error pre- 
valent in English families of making tea a 
Night meal, quickly succeeding a substantial 
dinner. Regularity in the hours of eating is 
far from necessary ; but regularity of ingervals 
is of primary importance, It matters little at 
what hour you lunch or dine, provided that 
you allow the proper intervals to elapse be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon, and between 
luneheon and dinner. What are those inter- 
vals? This is a question each must settle for 
himself Much depends on the amount eaten 
at meal, much also on the oe — 
each ye digests. Less than ours 
sho never be allowed:after a heavy meal. 
But those who dine at six or seven o'clock, 


Common Life. 
A COSTLY JOKE. 
A letter from mentions a curious 


affair which proves jesting in matters of 
business may sometimes cost . About a 
fortnight before a hop-dealer of the neighbor- 
hood entered the counting-house of a large 
with 'whom he had had 
commercial relations, The latter asked him 
how business was folng ou, when he replied, 
“IT am doing so , that lam almost in- 
clined to enter your service as-clerk.”—* What 
salary should you require?” ‘asked the mer- 
chant. “Only two florins a year,” 
replied the other, laughing, The merchant 
shook hands with iain saving, “Then it is a 
bargain.” After a little further conversation, 
the hop-dealer retired, and neither one nor 
the other 
matter. Six days aftera 

gan to take place in hops,and the merchant 
went to Saaz, the largest market in Bohemi 
to make purchases, and to his annoyance foun 
that the dealer had got the start of him, and 
purchased all he could find. Meeting the deal- 
er in the street, the merchant asked him what 
hops he ‘had purchased, and the “That 


is my affair,” was the . “What do you 


to think any more of the | 
rise be- 
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you are my clerk, and I havea 
ou are to cancel your engagement 
but for the present 
The dealer went to consult an advocate who 
told him that his engagement was valid, and 
that in any case a tra would be a tedions 
affair. He then went to the merchant, and 
after a long discussion, agreed to pay four 
thousand florins (10,000f.) damages for cap- 
celling his engagement, in order to retain for 
his own account the profitable speculation he 
had made. When the money had been 
the Prague merchant declared that he 
not keep a of it, and distributed jt 
among some poor relations of the dealer, 


PEW, 

no subject have there 8 

more incorrect notions 
origin of dew. Even within two hondred 
years it has been supposed that the dew was 
a product of the plants. It was supposed, to 
return in the morning to its source, and ithas 
been confidently affirmed that if dew were 

in an egg-shell and placed at the foot of sed. 
der, it ld carry the shell to the top ofthe 
ladder, and’ leave it there as it ascented. 
Even at the present day the commonness of 
the phrase, falling dew, shows how erroneous 
are the prevalent notions. The dew never 
falis, at least ao perceptible distance ; it is de- 
posited from the layer of air in actual comtect 
with the bedewed object. That it does not 
fall is evident from the under side ofa 

of ice-cream ‘being bedewed. The 
necessary tO produce dew is produced by n- 
diation. The clearness of a dewy night isnot 
produced by the deposition of the dew, but 
the dew is produced by clearness. A heavy 
dew proves the clearness of the air, and warns 
the astronomer to lose no time in getting out 
his telescope.—NV. E. Farmer. 


DRESS AND ADDRESS, 


An eminent le udge, and a pre-eminent 
judge of ves is an 
observa‘ Ihave always made, that dress 
has a moral effect upon the conduct of man- 
kind, Let gentleman find himself with 
dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and 
a general a ay of dress, he will ip all 
probability a corresponding disposition 
to negligence of address. He may en deshe- 
bille,,curse and swear, roughly snd 
think coarsely; but put the same map into 
full dress, and he will fee] himself quite anoth- 
er person. To use the language of the biaek- 

\would then be out of characters be 
will talk smoothly, affect politeness, if he have 
it not, pique himself upon manners, and 
respect the women ; nor will the spell subside, 
until returning home, the old surtout, 
less ctype, with other slovenly 
make him lose again his brief 
of being a gentleman.” 


If the clock of the tongue be not set by the 
dial of the heart, it will not go right. 
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The Florist. 


. Hexans. 


Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Flowers, 

These are the earliest treasures of the flower-gar- 
dem, and deserve especial notice. There was a pe- 
ried when two hundred pounds was offered for a 
hyacinth root, and even the enormous sum of six 
hundred pounds was given fora Semper Augustus 
tulip, by the Dutch tulip fanciers. But though a 
few florists are still particularly nice with respect 
to their bulbs, the time is past for paying such 

prices; and such an inexhaustible variety 


somewhat puzzled in making a choice collection. 
Seed pfoduces immense numbers yearly, and an 
infinite variety of new colors in each species. The 
florist is lost in admiration of the magnificent 
blooms which meet the eye in every flower-garden 
which is carefully attended to, 

Method of Culture. 

Balbs love a mixture of garden soil and sand, 
wal mixed, and dug about two spades deep to 
lighten it. Break the mould fine, and rake the 
surface even. Plant the bulbs four inches deep, 
404 let them be six inches apart, placing the bulb 
with,care inte the dibbled hole, and pressing the 
eatth gently around each, All bulbs should be re- 
planted in September, and taken.out of the ground 
when they have done flowering. When the leaves 
and stems decay, dig them neatly up, in dry weath- 
et, with your garden fork; take the offsets carefully 
from the main root; spread them out to dry on a 
mat, and put them im a cool dry plece to plant 
again in September. 


Common Bulbs, 
ve Seek, a0 snowdeops, crocuses, etc., may be left 
two or three years untouched; but at the end of 
that period take them up, to separate the offsets 
and small roots from the mother plants: You cada 
feplant them immediately, taking care to thin the 
clamps, and séparate each root six inches from its 
neighbor, that they may rise healthy, and throw 
out fine blooms. Narcissas, jonquils and Irises 
may also remain untouched ; but if annually taken 
up, they will flower finer, and for these reasous. 
By taking up your bulbs as soon as the leaves and 
Mems decay, it not only allows you te separate the 
offvets, which weaken the parent bulb, buf it pre- 
Vents their receiving any damage from long 
drought, or the equally destructive moisture of 
heavy rains, whieh would set them growing again 
their time, and exhaust them, . The two or 
these months in which they are laid by contributes 
Mtheir strength, by allowing them that period of 
complete rest. 


Autumn-flowering Bulbs, 

Such as the colchicums, the autumnal crocus, the 
yellow autumnal narcissus, etc., should be taken 
up in May or early in June, when they are at rest. 
Transplant them now, if you wish to remove them; 
part the offsets, and plant them six inches apart. 
If you keep them out of the ground, put them ina 
dry, shady place, till the middle of July or August, 


.when you must plant them again, to blow in the 


autumn. Be careful to take up bulbs as soon as 
the leaves decay. If they are incautiously left in 
the ground beyond that period, they begin to form 
the bud for the next year’s flowers; and the check 
of a removal would injure them. They might pro- 
duce flowers in due time, but they would be weakly. 
The little offsets will not flower for a year or two. 
They may be consigned to a nursery-bed to remain 
for that time, in order to swell and strengthen by 
themselves. 


Tulip Seedlings. 

Tulip seedlings are seven years before they flow- 
er, and a lady may find her patience severely tried 
in waiting for their blooms. Seven years isa large 
portion of human life. If you can persevere, how- 
ever, you will be rewarded by beautiful varieties of 
new colors and stripes. 


Work for the Month. 

Now place sticks to every plant or stalk requir- 
ing support. Fix the sticks, or light iron rods, 
firmly inthe ground; and tie the stems to each 
stick neatly, in two or three places. Some ever- 
greens may yét be removed, as laurels, laurustinus, 
Portugal laurel, cistuses, arbutus, magnolias, pyra- 
canthus, etc. Propagate auriculas, by slipping off 
their suckers and offsets, this month. Sow carna- 
tion and polyanthus seeds still; sow also perennial 
and biennial seeds. Where any perennial or bien- 
nial fibrous-rooted flowers are wanted, transplant 
them only in the first week of this month, and they 
must have each a good ball of earth attached to 
them ; but this work shéuld be completed in Febru- 
ary, or March at farthétt. Every sort of annual 
may now be sown. Take care of your hyacinths, 
tulips, ranunculas and anemones now, for they will 
be hastening into bloom. Place your auriculas, 
hyacinths, etc., which may be in pots, in a shelter- 
ed place during heavy rains or winds; and shelter 
those flowers which are in the borders as well as 
you can. Trim them from dead leaves. Keep 
your lawn and grass walks nicely mown and rolled, 
and your borders free from weeds and rubbish. 
This month isa good one for grafting or spring 
budding, though the operation may be performed 
successfully in March, Cut back to two eyes all 
that have been left unpruned, by which late prun- 
ing back, the blooming will be protracted consid- 
erably. Keep. the seeds sown last month moist; 
and if the season be dry, moisten them by laying 
on the surface some wet moss. Shade them also 
from the hot sun. Rose seeds may be sown the last 
of this month, or early in May. 
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The Bousewite. 
Lemon Pudding. 

Boil four lemons peeled thin till they are soft, 
rub them through a hair sieve, and preserve the 
fine pulp; pour some boiling milk or cream, in 
which a stick of cinnamon has been boiled, over a 
pound of Naples biscuits, two ounces of fresh but- 
ter, and a little nutmeg. When cold, add to them 
the pulp of the lemons and eight eggs well beaten ; 
mix all together, and sweeten. Make a good puff 
paste, edge a dish with it, put in the mixture, orns- 
ment the top with strings of paste, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. 


Oyster Patties. 

Line some small patty-pans with a fine puff paste; 
put a piece of bread into each, cover with peste, 
and bake them. While they are baking, take some 
oysters and cut them into small pieces; place them 
in a saucepan with a very small portion of grated 
nutmeg, a very little white pepper and salt, a mor- 
sel of lemon-peel cut as small as possible, a little 
cream, and a little of the oyster liquor; simmer ita 
few minutes, then remove the bread from the pat- 
ties, and put in the mixture. 

Almond Custard. 

Blanch and beat three ounces of sweet almonds, 
and one ounce of bitter, fine, with a spoonful of 
water; beat a pint of cream with two spoonsful of 
Tose water, and put to them the yolks of four eggs, 
and as much sugar as will make it sweet; then add 
the almonds; stir it all over a slow fire till it is.of a 
proper thickness, but not to boil; pour it into cups. 
Turnovers. 

Cut into square pieces the thickness of a patty- 
case; put in the middle a small piece of jam; double 
one side over the other, pressing it with your two 
thumbs, keeping the middle of a round lump; egg 
the tops, bake them and glaze them. 

Snow Cream. 

Beat the whites of four eggs toa froth, and stir 
in two spoonsful of white sugar; flavor with rose 
water or lemon; add a pint of thick, sweet cream, 
and beat the whole together to a froth. This is to 
be served with a dessert of sweetmeats. : 
Currant Ice Cream. : 

Put into a basin a large tablespoonful and a half 
of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrup; squeeze 
in the juice of one lemon and a half; add a pint of 
cream, and a little cochineal; pass it through a 
sieve, and freeze it in the usual way. 

To remove Crust from Glass. 

It often happens that glass vessels used for flow- 
ers and other purposes, receive an unsightly crust 
hard to be removed by scouting. The best method 
is to wash it with a little dilated spirit of salts, 

thich will soon loosen it. 


Exercise 1% 


ticularly to those of nervous and irritable constity. - 


tions, who are thence liable to heart-burn, eructs. 
tions and vomiting. Indeed, the instinct of the in- 
ferior animals confirms the propriety of this rule; 
for they are all inclined to indulge themselves in 
rest after food. At all events, fatiguing exercise 
should be delayed till digestion is performed, which 
requires three or four hours after eating a fall meal, 


To polish Mahogany Furniture, 

Rub it with cold, drawn linseed oil, and polish by 
rubbing with a clean, dry cloth, after wiping the of] 
from the furniture. Do this once a week, and your 
mahogany tables will be so finely polished that hot 
water will not injure them. The reason is this— 
linseed oil hardens when exposed to the air, and 
when it has filled all the pores of the wood, the sur- 
face becomes hard and smooth, like glass. 
Oatmeal Pudding. 

Take a pint of the best fine oatmeal, pour s quart 
of boiling milk over it, and let it soak all night; 
the next day put it ina basin just large enough to 
hold it, add two eggs beaten, and ¢ little salt, cover 
it tight with a floured cloth, and boil it an howrand 
ahelf. It may be eaten hot, with eeld butter and 
salt; or cold, sliced and teasted. 


To make Whitewash that will not rub off,’ 
Mix half a pail full of lime and water, ready 
put on the wall; then take one gill of flour and mix 
it with the watery then pour on it boiling water 
sufficient to thicken it; then pour it while hot into 
the whitewash; stir it all well together, and it is 
ready for use. 
To make wholesome Table Beer. 

To eight quarts of boiling water put « pound of 
molasses, a quarter of an ounce of ginger, and two 
bay leaves; let this boil for a quarterofam hou, 
then cool, and work it with yeast, the same 

Cherry Ice Cream. 

Pound half @ pound of preserved cherries, u- 
stoned ; put them into a basin, with a pint of cream, 
the juice of a lemon, and a gill of syrup; pass it 
through a sieve, and freeze it in the usual way. 


Curling Fluid for the Hair. 

Melt a piece of white beeswax about the size of s 
filbert kernel or a large pea, in one ounce of olive 
oil; to this add one or two drops of otto of roses, oF 


any other perfume. 


Volatile Soap, for removing Paint, ete. 

Four tablespoonsful of spirits of hartsborn, fou 
tablespoonsful of alcohol, and a tablespoonful of 
salt. Shake the whole well together in a bottle, 
and apply with a sponge or brush. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 837 


Curious Matters. 


Discovery of a new Quadruped. 

Anew quadruped has been discovered in Mada- 
gascar, and an agent of the French Academy of 
Sciences has forwarded to that body an account of 
it. It belongs to the genus Jndris, and is described 
as having a snout like that of a King Charles lap- 
dog, the skin of the face being bare and of a bril- 
liant jet black tint, Ita fur is long and woolly; its 

or rather hands, are bare and black; the 
fourth finger is the longest ; the thumb of the hind 
paws Weplacing the great toe) is very thick and 
fattened. The whole animal measures eighty-six 
centimetres, fifteen of which belong to the tail. 
The ery of this animal resembles that of a human 
being im distress, and when there are many together 
they form a very disagreeable concert. 
Treasure found. 

A letter from Palermo says:—‘ A valuable trea- 
sure has just been discovered in the palace of the 
Marquis de Vasto, who recently died here. In a 
secret hiding-place, formed in the wall of his study, 
there has bcén found, piled up in the greatest disor- 
der, a vast quantity of ancient plate, candelabra, 
caiidlesticke, 60,000 dacats in gold coins of the old 
sovereigns of the Bourbon dynasty, and a consider- 
able number of old colonnades, a coin bearing the 
Charles III. This treasure was collected 
by onbief the ancestors of the marquis, who filled 
the highest. posts at the court of Spain under the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth.” 

vy 
A Onriosity. 

Amieroscopic vertebrate would certainly be a 
curiosity in zoology. Mr. G. C. Wallich figures 
and in the October number of the Maga- 
tine of Natural History, a perfect lower jaw with 
fully developed teeth, found by him in mud dredged 
upat §t. Helena. This jaw is only the hundredth 
of an Tich in length, which, in proportion, would 
mike the animal to which it was attached not 
lager, probably, than one-twentieth of an inch. 


Rapidity of Light. _ _ 

4 very interesting preliminary paper has been 
laid before the French Academy of Sciences by M. 
Faueault, who has been engaged in making re- 
pone velocity of light. The most impor- 
tant in this communication is, that M. Fau- 
cault has ascertained that, instead of the velocity of 
light being 307 million’ of metres per second, as 
calculated by Delambre’s astronomical deductions, 
it 296 niillions of metres. 
Singular Idea. 

Here is a bit of English eccentricity in sufficiently 
bed taste, even for John Bull. Mr. Queensly, the 
Cambridge savan, a great admirer of the Greek 
Pests, hes given orders in his will, that after his 


death his body shall be dissected, and his skin 
taken off and tanned, in such a manner as to con- 
vert it into parchment, on which the Iliad of Homer 
shall then be copied, the singular MS. to be then 
deposited in the British Museum. 


Singular Instance of Superstition. 

A singular story is told by an English paper. It 
seems that a vessel was chartered to go from Swan- 
sea, England, to ’'Cobija, on the western coast of 
South America, and left on the 12th of April last. 
Everything proceeded well until rounding Cape 
Horn, where for seven successive days the master 
and men contended with the elements, but the ship 
made no progress. The captain solemnly declared 
that when the storm was at its height, God appear- 
ed to him in the form of a man, and told him that 
if the ship proceeded any further, the vessel and all 
hands would be lost. Though the officers endeav- 
ored to convince the captain of the impossibility of 
such an occurrence, the captain immediately gave 
orders to “bout ship,” and proceeded back to Eng- 
land. The ship now. lies at Newport, with the 
same identical cargo which she shipped in Swansea, 
having proceeded many thousand miles on a fruit- 
less voyage. ‘ 


Singular Panic, 

A singular hysterical panic among factory girls 
is reported in a Manchester paper. Upward of 
three hundred girls were employed in sewing in the 
large school-room under Dr. Munro's chapel, and 
one or two of them were subject to fits. One after- 
noon recently, one of the girls was prostrated by a 
fit, and then another and another, until quite a 
panic prevailed ; altogether nineteen girls becoming 
affected in less than an hour. 


One Hundred and Ten Years. 

James Douglas, of Stony Creek, was born in 
Rhode Island, August 1, 1753, and is now in his 
one hundred and tenth year. He is rather below 
the medium size, and in such good health and 
vigor, that we see no reason why he should not 
continue to live a few more centuries. He persists 
in working, like most old people, and in summer 
time walks about two miles every day to labor on 
a farm. 


Dying for a Kiss. 

The English papers tell of an inquest lately held 
at Leeds on the body of a young man of twenty- 
‘one, who fell down stairs and killed himself in the 
course of an attempt to snatch a kiss from the un- 
willing lips of a girl of fifteen. Not a great while 
since a young lady broke her neck trying to escape 
a kiss, The question now is, shall kissing be given 
up as a dangerous amusement ? 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrons AnD Proprietors. 


VALEDIOTORY. 
We sit down in our old well-worn and long- 
cherished editorial chair for the last time, to 
indite a farewell to our friends and readers, as 


editor of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” For over | 


eight years we have filled the post we now 
vacate, and it may readily be supposed that 
the separation from its beloved and agreeable 
associations is not effected without an inward 
sigh at the parting. We have labored con- 
scientiously and earnestly year after year for 
your pleasure and profit, and you have recip- 
rocated by a liberal pecuniary support, and 
that encouragement which kindly hearts so 
cheerfully accord. We verily believe that no 
editor ever enjoyed the cordial support ofa 
more agreeable “ parish” of readers and sub- 
scribers than that which has so long been at- 
tached to this Magazine. We only wish that 
it were possible for us to take each by the hand, 
and say orally, what we here indite with heart- 
felt earnestness—God bless you all! 


We have disposed of all right and title in 
our publishing business to Messrs. ELLIorTTt, 
Tuomes & TALBot, three gentlemen well- 
known in Boston as having been long connect- 
ed with the newspaper press of this city, as 
editors and publishers, and the latter of whom 
has been engaged in this establishment as 
business director for many years. Messrs. Ex- 
LioTT & THOMES are the popular editors and 
publishers of the American Union newspaper. 
The new firm, lacking neither capital nor ex- 
perience, will add new strength and vigor in 
carrying out the present popular characteris- 
tics of the establishment, and will introduce 
new and timely improvements. 

We cordially commend Messrs. ELLiorr, 
Tomes & TALBOT to our friends, and can 
unhesitatingly promise that our subscribers 
will be gainers by a change which will add 
fresh life and increased attraction to the pub- 
lieations. M. M. BALLOU. 

PARISIAN Fasutons.—Fashion is fashion, 
in Paris, under an empress who has youth, 
beauty, money and taste. 


SALUTATORY. 

Our predecessor, in taking leave of the ed- 
itorial chair, which he has filled so long and 
honorably, retiring from a business which he 
has conducted satisfactorily to the numerous 
patrons of “ BALLou’s DoLLaR 
and to himself, has introduced the new firm in 
words of commendation and esteem, leaving 
us to make promises and protestations regard- 
ing our future course and management of the 
large business of which we have taken posses- 
sion. Now we have no promises to make, be- 
cause they are useless, and are not always ad- 
hered to by newspaper publishers. For our 
integrity and ability we can only refer to the 
past, to the AMERICAN UNION newspaper and 
its great success, as regards the senior mem- 
bers of the firm; to Mr. TALBOT’s familiarity 
with the details of Mr. BALLov’s business, 
ahd to the future, which we hope will bess 
bright for us as the past has been for our pre- 
decessor. In our new enterprise we shall 
have the valuable advice and counsel of Mr. 
BALLov; and with this salutatory wetake 
our readers by the hand, and hope to soon 
secure their hearts. 

Tuomes & TALBOT. 


Postace Stamps.—Postage stamps have 
been used since 1849, when they were adopted 
in London. About fifteen hundred different 
stamps are now used by the various countries. 
The most beautiful are said to be those of 
Russia. 


Piarn Women.—We have always found 
that homely women are the most intelligent. 
It is according to the rule of St. Paul, “ to the 
pure al) things are pure,” even so to the plain 


all things are plain. 4 


Love Arrais.—A cynical Frenchmat 
once said there are two parties to a love affir 
—the party who loves, and the party 
consents to be so treated. ‘ 


PorticaL.—The prettiest design we ever 
saw on the tombstone of a child was s lark 
soaring upward with a rosebud in its mouth 
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FLOWEBS. 
talk of flowers, 
s their loves and cares. 
in their bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 

Some one has prettily remarked that “ flow- 
ers are the alphabet of angels, with which they 
write mysterious truths upon the earth,” and 
they seem, indeed, in their delicacy and beau- 
ty, to be the visible language of heaven. 
Though, considering their vast numbers, very 
few flowers are subservient to purposes of 
utility, still, they are scattered with lavish 
prodigality over the whole world; which may 
beregarded as a proof that the beneficent 
Creator of the universe did not intend this 
world as a cheerless habitation, that he would 
have us enjoy it rationally, and that harmless 
pleasures were not considered by the Omnipo- 
tent incompatible with a probationary exist- 
ence and a preparation for the world to come. 

Flowers have been appropriately associated 
with the most touching epochs of our exist- 
ence. In olden times, roses were employed 
to decorate the churches, and hence the ex- 
pression, “under the rose,” applied to an 
ayowal as secret as the confessional, The 
bride goes to the altar with an orange blossom, 
in her hair—the maiden to the grave with a 
white rose in her bosom, The festive board 
is garnished with flowers; the patriot warrior, 
Whose sword has secured the freedom of his 
country, returns home through triumphant 
arches, garlanded with flowers, and white 
blossoms strew the path beneath his feet, In 
the East, as poetically alluded to above, flow- 
ers are employed as the language of love, when 
the tongue is forbidden the story of the heart; 
and.we know of no more beautiful medium 
@eommunication between youth and beauty 
than these fragrant and fragile gems of color 
adedor. Some flowers enjoy a sacred fame ; 
among them is the passion flower, whose stem 
and petals represent the cross and thorny 
crown of the Saviour of mankind. 

A love for flowers, like-every passion, may 
be carried to exe@is. Every one remembers 
the tulip mania that reigned in Holland dur- 
ing the past century, when fortunes were lav- 
ithed on a single bulb, and a unique specimen 
@amew species was more valuable than a 
diamond. The love of flowers seems to have 
subsided, however, to Its proper level; though 

are plenty of flower fanciers among us, 
We do not think there is one who would be 
willing to ruin himself for a dahlia or a tulip. 
The cultivation of flowers is one of the most 
harmless, refining and healthy recreations that 


we know.of, and most particularly fitted for 
the ladies. They require a delicate guardian- 
ship, and constant solicitude ; a watchful care, 
which is most cheerfully and naturally afford- 
ed by the gentle sex; and how gratefully do 
they repay the care bestowed upon them! 


-> 


+ 


SCARCITY ADDS TO VALUE! 

Woman is vastly more influential in Ameri- 
ca than in England, yet it is here that they 
are the minority! Thus says the statistics: 
“ There is, according to the census, an excess 
of seven hundred and thirty-three thousand 
two hundred and fifty-eight males over females 
in the United States. This fact is note-wor- 
thy, and ought to quiet the apprehensions of 
those who feared the war would cause an un- 
due preponderance of women after peace was 
declared. No matter how bloody the war 
may be, or how long it lasts, it cannot, make 
way with three-quarters of a million of lives. 
The waste of life may make the sexes nearly 
even; but even then we shall be better off 
than England, where the femsales are in excess 
by nearly a million, and the social problem of 
the day is how to provide them with husbands 
or occupations.” 


A BEAUTIFUL Fancy.—In the “Legend 
of the Tree of Life,” published in New York, 
in, 1775, cecurs the following: “Trees and 
woods have twice saved the world—first by 
the ark, then by the cross; making full amends 
for the evil fruit of the tree of Paradise, by 
that which was borne on the tree in Golgotha.” 


Ayn PROVERB,—By six qualities may 
a fool be known: anger without cause, speech 
without profit, change without motive, inqui- 
ry without an object, putting trust in a stran- 
ger, and wanting capacity to discriminate be- 
tween a friend and a foe. 


A Lucky Man.—The nearest a certain 
man in this city ever approached to luck was 
to find a counterfeit tem dollar bill on a broken 
bank. He thinks that if anybody else had 
found it, it would have been a gold piece. 

Waar 1s Music?—An innocent luxury; 
not necessary, indeed, to our existence, but a 
great improvement and gratification of the 
sense of hearing. 


ConsciENCE.—Better have a nest of wasps, 
or bumble-bees, or hornets in your bosom than 
a stinging conscience. 
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RAILROADS vs. HIGHWAYMEN. 

The highwayman of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was the legitimate de- 
scendant of the knight-errant of the middle 


ages, and has been almost as widely celebrated 


in song, romance and story, Who has not 


heard of those daring knights of the road, who, 
not a century ago, were the terror of the great 
channels of travel and intercourse between 
London and the provinces? What tyro but 


has’read of Dick Turpin, renowned as a rob- 
ber and equestrian, whose predatory exploits 


would fill a volume, and whose grand achieve- 
ment of riding his horse from London to York, 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles, in a 
single night, between sunset and sunrise, is 
fully believed by every amateur of horse-flesh 


incanny Yorkshire? Or of Claude Duval, 
the French page of the duke of Richmond, 


who was the very mirror of chivalry of the 
road, and who once suffered a lady to redeem 


her property by dancing a corranto with him 
on the highway ? 

“Tt was necessary,” says Macaulay, “ tothe 
success and even the safety of the highway- 
man, that he should be a bold and skilful rider, 
and that his manners and appearance should 
be such as suited the master of a fine horse. 
He therefore held an aristocratical position in 
the community of thieves, appeared at fashion- 
able coffee-houses and gambling houses, and 
betted with men of quality on the race ground. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 
quality and education. A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still attaches 
to the names of freebooters’of this class.” 

But the highwayman flourished in times 
when stage-coaches made the journey between 
Oxford and London in two days, and when in 
our own country our own Franklin dreamed 
of the possibility of the mail being ¢onveyed 
between Boston and Philadelphia i ‘a fort- 
night. Stage-coaches* gave a blow to the 
“profession,” and railroads finishetl it. Since 
the introduction of conductors and iron horses, 
we have had no more Dick Turpins and Black 
Bessies. The cat®borie traveller, as he fs 
whirled along upon his way at the tate of forty 
miles an hour, is under*no apprehension of 
meeting the fate of the bishop’s coachman, 
stopped by the “bold Turpin” 

é 


But Dick put a couple“Of Balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop." 


Let us imagine for a moment, the result of 
the attempt on the part of the mounted high- 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


wayman to stop a railway train, as the « pro- 
fession.” used to stop mail coaches on the road, 
Let us resuscitate a knight of the road, in his 
historical costume, mounted on his “ bjt of 


blood,” his mask, pistols, faultless leq 
boots, and huge spurs, all complete! ‘The 


train perhaps is halting ata station. The rob- 
ber rides up, and presenting his pistols, de- 
mands the conductor and passengers to “ stand 
and deliver!’ adding in the prescribed formu- 


la, “ your money or your life!” The conduct. 
or puts his tongue in his cheek and gives the 


signal. The bell rings, the whistle screams, 
and off goes the train like a rocket. The high- 
Wayman and his horse are either knocked to 
pieces by the engine, or the former is petrified 
with amazement as he beholds the magical 
disappearance of his intended booty, The 


last thing he sees is the brakeman in the dis. 


tance, with his thumb applied to his proboscis, 
twirling his fingers in the air. 


It is over with the knights of the road. 
Their glory has departed; the places that 
knew them shall know them no more forever. 
Steam has carried the day over horse-flesh, 
Saddles must make way for cushions—rowels 
for pine knots; and whatever may happen in 
the vicissitudes of railway travel, we will ven- 
ture to predict that future penny-a-liners will 
never have the felicity of recording among 
dreadful accidents, or perilous adventures, the 
stoppage and robbery of a railway train bya 
highwayman. Those things belong to stage- 
coaches and to turnpikes, to the diligences 
and mountain passes of Mexico, but not to the 
railroads of Yankee-land. 

HEAVEN Eartu.—aA friend, visiting 
a@ merchant in his counting-house, saw his 
books 6f business on the table, and those of 
devotion on the shelf, and gave his advice 
thus!—“Sir, here is earth on the table, and 
heaven on the shelf; pray don’t sit so much st 
the table as to forget the shelf.” 


GooprEss GRACIOUS !|—The Farmer's Ge 
zette says that one pair of rats will creates 
progeny of sixty-five thousand in three years, 
which will consume more food than will 
suffice to sustain sixty-five thousand human 
beings. 


FLATTERING.—A New York paper, aftet 
eulogizing a certain article, hoped that its pro- 
prietor would become “as rich as Lazarual” 


A curtous Parapox.—Sailors are never 
so lively as when they are in the shrouds. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF GREAT MEN. 

It is a trite saying, that no man is a hero to 
his valet; and the greatest men that history 
records have had their little weaknesses, flat- 


tering to hamanity, because proving them 
mortals and not demi-gods. Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh in his best days had a strong dash of 
* dmdyism. When he appeared at court he 
wore six thousand dollarz’ worth of diamonds 
ih his shoes ; his armor was of solid silver, and 


iis sword-hilt and baldric were studded with 
previous stones of incalculable value. Pass 


on, splendid shadow! ‘The great philosopher, 
Descartes, had a passion for wigs, and Sir 
Richard Steele would sometimes spend forty 
guineas on a black peruke. Goldsmith's 


peach-colored coat is immortal. According 
to Samuel Johnson, Pope had such @ high 


opinion of himself as’ to think he was one of 
the pivots of the system of the world. Napo- 
leon I. prided himself on the smallness of his 
hands and feet. Sir Walter Scott was prouder 
of being sheriff of Selkirkshire than author of 
Waverley. Kotzebue was so vain and envious 
that he could not tolerate any celebrated per- 
sonage near him, even when represented by a 
portrait or a statue. Byron was vain to ex- 
ceas—vain of his genius, his rank, his misan- 
thropy, and even his vices. Spinoza took par- 
ticular delight in seeing spiders fight. The 
Count de Grammont once surprised Cardinal 
Richelieu jumping with his servant to see 
which could leap highest. Salvator Rosa often 
played in impromptu comedies, and traversed 
the streets of Rome dressed as a mountebank. 
Antonio Magliabeechi, the famous librarian of 
the grand duke of Tuscany, was passionately 
fond of spiders, had his rooms filled with 
them, and would not allow his visitors to dis- 
turb them. Moses Mendelssohn, surnamed the 
Jewish Socrates, sometimes sought relief from 
lis meditations by sitting at the window and 
counting the tiles on the opposite roof. Cow- 
per bred rabbits and made bird-cages. Doctor 
Johnson made an especial pet of his cat. 
Mind, the famous Swiss painter, always had a’ 
Toom full of cats, and one perched on his back 
hen he was drawing. Goethe had a tame 
adder, but held dogs in aversion. Thomson’s 
Steatest delight was to saunter in his garden 
and eat ripe peaches off the trellises, with his 
hands in his pockets. Gray said he should 
like to pass his life on a sofa reading French 
novels, It is said that Oliver Cromwell tome- 
times laid aside his puritanic gravity and 
played at blindman’s buff with his attendants, 
One of the most innocent amusements of 


Charles IT., of England, was to stroll in St. 
James’s Park, surrounded by a troop of those 
diminutive spaniels which bear his name, and 
feed the ducks. Beethoven loved to paddle 


in cold water, and carried his passion to such 


an extent, that the floor of his room was 
flooded, and the water would filter through to 
the’ lower stories. Sometimes, at morning 
and evening, he would scamper barefoot 
through the dewy grass of the meadows. 


Shelley was very fond of sailing paper boats, 
It is said that he came to the Serpentine River 


once, and having nothing in his pocket but a 
fifty-pound note to make a boat, gave it at 
once the desired form, Jaunched it on the 
stream, watched his venture with paternal 


anxiety, amd finally ran round to the other 


shore to receive his money when it came to 


land. We might easily extend our list, but 
have said enough to prove the proposition 
with which we started. 


INSANTTY.—The age at which persons are 
most liable to insanity is, in men from thirty 
to forty years, while for women it is from fifty 
to sixty years. The ages which furnish the 
least, for both sexes, is childhood, youth and 
advanced age. Among women, insanity ap- 
pears earlier than among men—indeed, from 
twenty to thirty years of age. The rich are 
more subject to insanity, in proportion, than 
the poor. 

A aoop Turn,—The great Rothschild once 
made the fortune of a young man by taking 
his arm and promenading the street with him. 
It established his credit, and he became one 
of the richest bankers in Europe. 


Just so.—Water is nourishing. All you 
have to do is to put it in a pot over the fire, 
drop in a beef bone, rice, a few potatoes, and 
a little salt, Among the hungry people this 
is called the. water cure. 


ARMOR VEsTs.—During the battle of Mur- 
freesboro’, the lieutenant-colonel of the 69th 
Indiana was saved by a steel vest. A shot 
struck his breast and knocked him out of the 
saddle, 


Very Trvue.—Burnt crusts and hard blows 
are often poor children’s shares who have an 
unfeeling stepmother to live with. 

> 

Wuart’s rv A Name ?—There is a tailor in 
Jersey rejoicing in the somewhat discourag- 
ing-to-customers name of Edward Rumfit! 
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ALL’S NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

We were reading the other day the story of 
a very sharp rogue who left France, his native 
country, for his country’s good, and, some- 
where fh the East, found another rogue who 
had stolen a priceless diamond from his mas- 
ter, who dreaded detection, and was ready to 
get rid of his ill-gotten booty for a compara- 
tively trifling sum, Of course, the first rogue 
eagerly snapped at the bargain, parted with 
all his money and with everything he could 
sell, to satisfy the thief, and returned to Paris, 
satisfied that he had made his fortune. He 
was in despair when the first jeweller he ap- 
plied to assured him that he could hardly 
afford to give him twenty-five cents for his bit 
of glass, although it was a very fine specimen. 

Now we laugh at the idea of a sharper being 

so cleverly taken in, but the rogue was not 
much worse than the rest of the world. With 
daily recurring proofs that “all that glitters is 
not gold,” ninety-nine hundredths of men and 
women still persist in trusting to appearances. 
A man is taken up for stealing, and even 
hardened and experienced police reporters re- 
cord with marvelling comment that “he was 
fashionably dressed.” They are actually as- 
tounded that there are rogues in broadcloth, 
“ The dress makes not the monk,” says an old 
French proverb; and every nation has its 
store of proverbial warnings against deceptive 
appearances, but still the world is no wiser 
for all that. And still biographers will write 
of their lowly-sprung heroes, “ born of poor 
but honest parents.” 

“Poor but honest!” Ay, we are still the 
dupes of the external; we still suffer our eyes 
to cheat us. We believe almost any story 
that comes from the Tips 6f a man who has a 
fashionable tailor for his patron or victim. 
We still believe that virtue is necessarily resi- 
dent in superfine broadcloth, in velvet, in 
satin, or in moire antique. If a cup'is trebly 
gilt, we are ready to swear it is made of the 
purest virgin gold, though the material may 
be the basest copper. For aught we ¢ah see, 
people are just as fond of being cheated now- 
a-days as in the times of Butler, and just as 
ready to run after “wild women,” and “no- 
haired horses,” and “ Fejee mermaids,” or any 
other monstrosity, as in the days of Shaks- 
peare. Only the other day, a vulgar woman, 
who made a profession of divinity, attracted 
quite a respectable congregation in Philadel- 
phia, and it was only a few years since that 
Matthias, the false prophet, flourished. And 


West? We must humble ourselves in view 
of the rampant success of eve 
gilded humbug. 7 
CHINESE PECULIARITIES, 
The more we know of the Chinese, the 
more curious do their manners and customs 
seem to us; they have such an odd conceit of » 
things, such an origit.al mode of living and 
supplying the necessities of life, An instance 
in hand is their mode of hatching the spawa 
of fish, and thus protecting it from accidents 
which destrey so large a portion. The fisher. 
men collect with care, on the margin and sux 
face of waters, all those gelatinous masses 
which contain the spawn, After they have 
found a sufficient quantity, they fill with it 
the shell of a fresh hen’s egg, wich they have 
previously emptied, stop up the hole, and put 
it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration of 
a certain number of days, they break the shell 
in water warmed by the sun. The young fry 
are presently hatched, and are kept in pure 
fresh water till they are large enough to be 
thrown into the pond with the old fish. The 
sale of spawn for this purpose is an important 
trade. 


JEWELRY.—A truly refined woman in Eu- 
rope rarely wears jewelry in the country, or 
at a watering-place. The highest bred ladies 
abroad are the most unostentatious in their 
dress—why shouldn’t our fashionables copy 
good as well as bad examples ? 


MopgEsty.—A modest cotemporary calls 
veal “ unfinished beef.” This is pretty good; 
but why not extend the vocabulary? Sup 
pose we term lamb “incipient mutton,” and 
denominate pig “ premonitory pork?” 


A mie CAsKk—The tun of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, preserved in the vaults of the castle, is 
the largest wine-cask in the world—its capaci- 
ty being eight hundred hogsheads. 


MARRIAGE.—Marriage renders a man more 
virtuous and more wise: the father of a family 
is not willing to blush before his children. 

DecepTions.—There are lying looks # 
well as lying words, dissembling smiles, de 
ceiving signs, and even a lying silence. 


IsRAELITES.—The number of Jews in the 


has not Mormonism founded an empire in the 


United States exceeds a quarter of a million. 
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RELICS OF THE Past. 

In 1828, the ivory arm-chair presented by 
the city of Lubee to Gustavus Vasa brought 
§8,000 florins—about $24,000! A volume that 
had belonged to Shakspeare, and contained 
his autograph, was purchased for £120 ster- 
ting.” The coat that Charles XII. wore at the 
battle of Pultowa, preserved by the care of 
Colonel Rosen, who followed the “heroic war- 
rior to Bender, was sold at Edinburgh, in 
1823, for £22,000 sterling. In 1816, Lord 
Shaftesbury paid 2730 sterling for a tooth of 
Sir Isaac Newton. On the transportation of 
the remains of Abelard and Heloise to the 
Petits-Augustins, an Englishman offered the 
sum of $20,000 for one of Heloise’s teeth. In 
1820, Descartes’s skull was knocked down at 


the modest sum of ninety-nine francs. The 


next year, one of Voltaire’s canes brought the 
sum of 600 francs at Paris. A waistcoat of 
Jean-Jacques Rosseau. was purchased for 950 
francs, and his brass watch for 500 francs. A 
wig, which had belonged to the philosopher 
Kant, found an amateur at 200 francs; while 
at London, in 1822, at publie auction, a wig of 
Sterne, after very animated bidding, went off 
finally at 200 guineas. Sir Francis Burdett 
gave £500 sterling for the two pens which had 
served to sign the treaty of Amiens, March 
27, 1801. On the first of December, 1835, the 
hat which Napoleon wore at the battle of Ey- 
lau was knocked down to Mr. Lacroix, a 
physician, after a furious competition, in which 
thirty-two bidders took part, for 1920 francs. 
Finally, everybody knows that Murillo’s beau- 
tiful Virgin, now one of the gems of the 
Louvre, was purchased at the sale of Marshal 
Soult’s gallery, for $100,000. But then a fine 
picture is a “joy forever,” and is not to be 
classed with the wigs and canes that have be- 

to departed greatness, The compéti- 
tion for these relics is so great, that there is a 
@teat temptation to fraud, and many an un- 
happy amateur has given a fortune for a spu- 
tious article. Mr, Jonathan Oldbuck’s mis- 
takes were not anomalous, 


‘Wnones—There ‘are but three kinds of 
Wrongs in our lives :—The wrongs a man does 
to his own soul or body, or suffers in either ; 
the wrongs of man against his brother man; 
the wrongs between man and woman. ; 


SILENcE.—It is better to be silent and in- 
cur whatever character silence may give us, 
than by breaking thiit silence, to acquire the 
name of a liar or a fool. 


A CALIFOBNIA LAKE, 

Lake Bigler, described by the Placerville 
Herald, is certainly one of the curiosities of 
California. It lies ata great elevation, be- 
tween two distinct ridges of the Sierra Neva- 
da, and but one and whalf miles to the north 
of Johnson’s route toCarson Valley, It is at 
least fifty miles long, with an average width 
of from ten to twenty miles, and is of great 
depth. It never freezes, though surrounded 
a great part of the year by snow. It abounds 
with fish of several varieties, among which the 
speckled trout, many of large size, and the 
salmon, real salmon, predominate. They are 
taken in considerable numbers by the Indians 
who resort to this, their wildly romantic and 
beautiful summer retreat. So clear are its 
waters, that a stone or other objects can be 
distinctly seen at the bottom, thirty or forty 
feet. About midway between two extremes 
of the lake, on the eastern side, is a singular 
over arched chasm, in the wall of rocks, that 
leads to unknown caverns and dark recesses, 
said by the Indians te be the abode of spirits. 


? 


PETRIFIED Birnb’s-EYE MAPLE.—The com- 
missioner of the General Land Office has re- 
ceived from the surveyor-general at Olympia, 
Washington territory, specimens of petrified 
bird’s-eye maple, and gold-bearing quartz; 
the former was found fifteen feet below the 
surface while excavating for the track of a 
railroad around the falls on the Columbia at 
the Cascades. The gold was in a stratum of 
decomposed quattz from two to six inches 
thick, lying upon the bed rock. The yield 
from the Florence mines, per cask of earth, is 
from $5 to $500. 

AFact.—The tragedy of “ Lear” was once 
brought out at the Tremont Theatre during a 
“star” engagement at very short notice. The 
gentleman who played Gloster managed to 
say something like the author until he came 
to the scene where his eyes are put out, and 
then he was obliged ¢o ask permission to read 
the rest of his part, 


Bav.—There is a young man in Toledo, 
who has a stoop in his shoulders, on account 
of bending over 30 much to kiss the girls, who 
are rather short in his neighborhood. 

Just so.—By cultivating the beautiful we 
scatter the seeds of heavenly flowers ; by doing 
good we foster those alpeady belonging to hu- 
manity. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Pliscellang. 

The kingdom of M r, under ite new 
king, Radama IL., issrapidty civilizing. 

On the London ‘Times; if an editorial writer 
publicly acknowledges #hat he has written an 
editorial he is immediately discharged. 

The English Grand Lodge of Free Masons 
have subscribed £1000 towards the fund for 
the relief of the distress in Lancashire. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that the duty 
on the tobacco deposi in one warehouse 
alone in that port amounted to £4,100,000 
when the stock was taken on the Ist Jan, 

A special English envoy has refused the 
throne on the part of Prince Alfred, at the 
same time promising the Greeks the sympathy 
and good will of England. 


Dr. Robert de Lambelle, a distinguished 
physician in Paris, announces that a shock of 
electricity given to a patient dying from the 
effects of chloroform immediately counteracts 
its influence and restores the sufferer to life. 


Passports are abolished in Spain, the decree 
to that effect dating January 1, 1863. No 
_ passports are required of strangers entering 

the kingdom, and the vises » With its fees 
to consuls, is also 

The original manuscript of Gray’s Elegy, 
consisting of two small hhalf sheets written: 
over closely and much mutilated, sold at anc- 
tion in London recently for one hundred 
pounds sterling. 

The population of Algeria has risen,to 
8,062,124, an increase of 470,000 since the year 
1856. During the last six years over 33,000 

e of Trem was peo it Ww 
Piedmontese families, 

George Cruikshank, who was popular over 
fifty years ago, is now (1863) ng an exhi- 
bition of his etchings, etc., in London. He 
was born in 1792, and has amused and in- 
structed two generations. He enjoys a green 
old age. 

The number of French operatives em 
in the cotton manufacture is over sho doo. 
Two-thirds of these people are now out of 
employment, and are to @ state of 
suffering very similar to that which prevails 
in Lancashire. Thus far but limited efforts 
have been made for their relief. 

Russia is a polyglot on.. Her religious 
language is Greek, her “polite is 
French, her vulgar tongue a compound of 
Greek, Latin, German, neh Sclavo- 
nian. Her literati.are Germans, her mechan- 
ics and merchants, to a great extent, British 
and French, and her bravest officers have al- 
ways been Poles, Cossacks and British. 

A dyer at Lyons has discovered a method 
by which wood may be dyed violet. This 
color is produced by two immersions—one is 
iodine of potassium, containing eighty 
grammes of that ingredient per quart; the 
other is bichlorine of mercury, at the rate of 
twenty-five grammes the quart. 


At a recent bull fight in: Madrid not less than 
three men and eleven horses were killed. 

Many of the Italian roads near N 
abound even now in daring brigands. 

Paris, says a letter writer, devotes six 
to business, and the seventh to the evil one, 

The Pasha of Egypt has given Louis Napo- 
leon a regiment of negroes for Mexi- 
can service, They are big, well trained, and 
proof against hot climates. 

A party of Welshmen, who are afraid that 
the language will die out, Yi to emi 
to Patagonia, and found a colony, to 
their language and customs in force. 


The Emperor of Austria has just ennobled 
a Hungarian Jew—an unusual act of liber 
ality, which creates much comment in the 
empire. 

The fagitive King of Greece bagged over a 
million of dollars before he left his kingdom, 
and has the spondulics safe in English three 
per cents. 

A raven has been shot in France bearing 4 
little locket, with an jnpcxiptien, purpo 
that the bird was born in 1 gery? 
“ Wagram,” 

Ladies in London are ‘providing themselves 
with whistles to call the police in case of dan- 
ger. The “ Ladies’ Anti-garotter Whistle” is 
the latest fancy article in the shops! 


A Havre journal talks of a diamond, just 
found by a negro in Brazil, far exceeding in 
dimensions. the Koh-i-noor, It adds that 
Sambo means to establish with the proceeds 
of it a settlement for free blacks. 

Among the last heard of oddities attracted 
to Paris by various motives |is said to be a 
Russian ce of great wealth, his fortune 
being estimated at the respectable figure of 
$650,000 a year. 

The Austrian ladies have commenced a cru- 
sade against crinoline, and refuse to enter & 
theatre where itis worn. The use of it in 
England is by no means universal, and it is 
thought that the English ladies will discoun- 
tenance it, , 

As a sample of English correspondence, the 
statement is given in a London paper that two 
well-known Confederate generals are now liv- 
ing at their ease in Pennsylvania on $475,000 
which was paid them for surrendering the 
forts at New Orleans to the Union 
without making any resistance. 

The German fortresses have been greatly 
strengthened during thetast two years. Six 
hundred rifled cannon have been added to the 
armaments, and all the former material has 
been replaced by that of modern ‘invention, 
while new works have been constructed at 
Luxembourg, Metz and Ulm. 

Mons. Thouvenel, the French minister of 
foreign affairs, lately gaid to one of the Jap- 
anese ambassadors at Paris, whom he saw de- 
vouring his food raw, “ How can you eat raw 
fish?” “The same way that you eat raw 


was the quiet*reply, It 
ons, Thouvenel. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 
thought that California will be the 
t gee country in the world. 
John Wesley is said to have preached forty 
thousand times during @ period of fitty years. 
vessel in which Drake navigated the 
wold was only of 100 tons burden. 
discovery of gold mines’ is increasing 
The city council of Macon, Ga., has fixed 
the license to retail spirituous liquors in that 


city at ten thousand 
There is a great temperance revival in Iowa, 

and large ‘sbemnslons have been made to the 

abstingnee “ league.” ! 


Two attorneys got into a of fisticnfis 

in the Superior Court of Chieago some days 

since, and, after pummeling each other to their 

mutual satisfaction, Were each fined $100 for 
contempt of court. 

A convict who attempted to escape from the 

York State Prison, received five pistol 

in his body and was put in a narrower 

from w there is no ‘escape —his 


ange says that, as babies are a sort 

of age certificate, under the. new law, it 

will Be necessary to have a ten cent stamp 

to them. 

Joséph Hartis writes to the St. Clairsville 

) Chronicle, that the locusts witl be on 

this year, it being the seventeenth since 
their last appearance. 

It is stated that the surgeon general is mak- 

arrangements to purc 1, medical sup- 

through regular advertised contracts in- 

stead of supplying the medical department in 
the open. market as heretofore. 

The Portland police discovered a barrel of 
liquor the other day, buried deep in the 

from which a pipe conveyed the er 
erage £@ the counter of the owner—with 
ald of suction. 
ra." among the California Nev 

hitney, the State geologist, foun 

an tlmost perfect jaw of a rhinoceros, and 
huge petrified oyster shells. They were found 
atan elevation of 2000 feet. 

A manufacturer in Connecticut found in a 
bale of cotton, the other day, a large piece of 
grindstone, a commion ‘granite boulder that 
Would weigh nearly one hundred pounds, and 
slarge log of wood, for ‘Which he had paid 

Wocentsapound. | 

It is prophesied that tele communi- 
cation between London and New York, by 
Way of Siberia and California, will be one of 
the marvels of 1863. communication 
has been established betwixt London and 

, in Siberia, a distance of 4030 miles. 

Governor Yates says Illinois now produces 

# much corn as any other State; al- 

Most twice as much wheat; in neat cattle she 

ranks first; in hogs, but little behind Ohio; 

eis the value of live stock of all kinds she 
the second State in the Union. 


The State of Ohio-raises the largest number 
of sheep, amounting to over 8,000,000 yearly. 

By the newly-discoveréd process nearly ev- 
ery variety of wood can be made into paper. 

It is said that $20,000,000 are annually ex- 
pended upon theatres in, this country. 

A man was recently ejected from a railroad 
car in Canada because he had nothing but 
silver coin with which to pay his fare. 

A New York editor speaks of a recent snow- 
storm which “ roared se loud that you couldn’t 
hear a dog bark.”.... 

A owned in Troykilled ninety-five rats 
inthe eo mills in less than, an hour. We 
unde: that the tails,.have been 
of to the Troy Budget for back files. 

Minnesota has just disposed of forty thou- 
sand acres of her school lands for about one 
quarter of a million of dollars; there yet re- 
—_ two and a half million acres to be 


Death has discounted about $50,000 in spe- 
cie in Lancaster county, Penn.—the death of 
an old miser farmer, Abraham Hersey, who 
had stored over in old bags and boxes that 
amount of gold and silver. 

It is estimated that in the State of Louis- 
jana, there are fifteen thousand square miles of 
fertile alluvial soil which lie bélow high water 
mark, and which require to be protected by 
artificial embankments. 

A large’ California pine, estimated to con- 
tain five’thousand feet of solid timber, late 
drifted by the Island of Maui, one of the Sa’ 
wich group, Some of the trees came on shore, 
but the biggest drifted toward Asia. 

The culture of sorghum orsorgho has be- 
come so important a branch of business at the 
West that a journal devoted to the develop- 
ment of the interest.has been started at Cin- 
cinnati, It is entitled Clark’s Sorgho Journal. 
Its articles should be very sweet. 

The Mormon Saints have established a 
theatre at Salt Lake City, Brigham Young 
and President Kimball officiating at its n- 

. ‘Songs, dances, the comedy of “ 
Honeymoon” and the faree of “ Paddy Miles’s 
Boy” made up the initiatory bill. 

The cleaning of postage’stamps for the pur- 
pose of using them a second time, is a penal 
offence, eS by imprisonment not ex- 
eeeding three years, or by fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, or by both imprison- 
ment and fine. 

+ The population of the following named cities 
decreased during the decade between the years 
1850 and 1860: Charleston, South Carolina; 
Nantucket, Massachusetts; Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan; Zanesville, Ohio; Augusta, Maine; 

ardiner, Maine; Ithica, New York; Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire ; Lynchburg, Va. 

One writer says that freesing will not injure 

tatoes or any other root, it is thawing that 
a the damage. This statement reminds us 
of the son of Erin who, having fallen from a 
height, said it was not falling that hurt him, 
but stopping so suddenly when he struck came 
near breaking his neck. 
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Merry-Plahing. 


Though women are seldom sailors, they 
sometimes command smacks. . Don’t they ? 

“ Smoke your pipe,” as the coal said to the 
stove. 


Why is a blush like @ little girl? Because 
it becomes a woman. 

“Corn bread?” said the Irish waiter, “ we 
haven't got it; an’ isn’tit earm bafe ye mane ?” 

What is that which from Boston to 
New York witliout ng? Railroad, 

Why is blindnian’s bufflike sympathy? Be- 
cause it is a fellow feeling for a fellow-creature. 

A Yankee has invented a medicine to re- 
move a boil from a tea-kettle. 

The charities of a good many rich people 
seem altogether indispensable. ; 

A lady refuses to wear a watch in her) bo- 
som, because it has hands. 

Why is a bird a greedy creature? Because 
it never eats less than a peck. 

Silver is never a drug ex: when used as 
the coating of pills. as 

The ladies should consider that to kiss the 
lips of a swearer is a kind of profanity. 


Doctors should dearly love our good mother 
earth, for she kindly hides their evil work. 


“Bob, did you go to the mines?” “ Yes.” 
“What did you dig?” “I dug home as soon 
as possible.” 

Why ts a fashionable lady like a rigid econ- 
omist? Because she makes a great bustle 
about a little waist. 

Why is a mosquito like a Wall Street bro- 
ker? Because he never 6 bleeding his 
victims till some of them smash him. 

Can a young man let his light shine before 
men when he is constantly “ blowing ft out” 
in taverns and saloons ? 


Mrs, Postingien says that a man fell doy 
the other day in an applejack fit, and that 
wife was extripated. 

A colonel of the regular army, ng ofa 
lady’s black eyes, said they were in mourning 

' A new article of gin is manufactured in New 
York that must be keptin bottles. It will eat 

Mrs. P. has seen an article in the 
headed, “ Conspiracy to Murder Bill. 

“I say, Mick, what sort of potatoes are 
those you are planting?” “Raw ones, to be 
would plant boil>d ones.” 

A citizen of Hallowell, Me., has taken a 
vicinity, and offers a reward of five dollars for 
asight of the head, minus the body. 


for the murder they had committed. 
out of barrels in fifteen minutes. 
pers 
wants to know who “ Bill” is. 
eure; your honor wouldn’t be thinking I 
fancy to the head of a dog that howls in his 
A surgeon once waited upon an eccentric 


old gentleman with his bill for medicines and 
visits. The patient agreed to pay for the pills 


MERRY-MAKING. 


tie together 


On a frosty day what two fish ought we to 


Skates and soles. 
Does a ship wear whalebone in her 


and does she ever suffer from tight lacing? 


Dobbs says tailors would make splendid 
dragoons, they charge so. 
Why is a tale-bearer like a bricklayer? Be- 
cause he raises stories. 
What did a blind wood-sawyer take to re. 
store his sight? He took his honse, and say, 
“Don’t eat.a fellow as the Cape Cod 
girls say when they are kissed. ) 
What is that that belongs to yourself, yet is 
used by everybody? Your name. 
Why are indolent ns’ beds too, short 
for them? Because they are too longinthem, 
Don’t take too much interest in the affairs 
of your neighbors. Six per cent. will do, 


A man cut off by his baker for non- 
of his bill, is “ track off the rolls.” ae 
Slander is as much more accumulative than 
a snowball as it is blacker, 
Why is a sawyer like a lawyer? Because 
soap way he goes, down comes the 
ust. 
An unbound book might appropriately say 
a sheep, “I wish I were in your 


Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of it, but 
is good natured enough if you meet it likes 
man 


Life is full of contradictions; but woman 
takes very good care that we shall never hear 
the last of it. 

“good match,” must. not be surprised 
turns out “a Lueifer.” 
It rained so in Boston, the other day, that 
all the fishes in the harbor crowded uader the 
bridges to get out of the wet. 


Did you ever know anybody go to's knife 
box for a knife but was always sure to get 
hold of a fork first ? 

"Ladies if your husbands scold you for buy- 
ing too expensive cuffs, give them a few smart 
ones to quiet them. 

A darkey’s instructions for putting on s 
coat were: “ Fust de right arm, den de 
and den gib one general conwulshun.” 

How melancholy the moon must feel when 
it has enjoyed the fuliness of prosperity, 
gets reduced to the last quarter. 

A man comes to chareh and falls fast asleep, 
as though he had been brought in for a corps, 
and the preacher were preaching st his 
funeral, 

A lady meeting a girl who had lately 
service, inquired, “ Well, Mary, where do you 
live now?” ma’am,” answ: he 
girl, “I don’t live now—I'm married, 

Lord Kenyon’s housekeeping was not jib 
eral, nor his temper good, and Jekyll omen 
up both faets by saying, “It is Lent all 

r round in his kitchen, and Passion 

n his parlor.” 


and return the visits. 
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The Penny-e-liner. Mynheer Lager-beer. 
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Buy paper, sir? His only consolation. 
From the Green Isle. Teddy,the Dust-Man. 
3 
YY 
Yih: as YY, 
a Blue Jacket. Mr. Mac-ca-boy. 


